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PERSONALITY. 
Concluded. 


ND now comes the distinct line of demarcation between 
A mindless humanity (the bharishad) and humanity with 
mind (the agnishvatta). The time had now come for 

the incarnation of mind (agnishvatta) into animal 
humanity (of the bharishad). There were three classes of 
the beings called in the Secret Doctrine the ‘‘agnishvatta 
pitris,’? or the Sons of Mind, whose duty it was to 
incarnate into animal humanity. These Sons of Mind, or 
Minds, were those of the humanity of the preceding evolution 
who had not attained to complete immortality of their 
individuality, and so it became necessary for them to finish 
their course of development by lighting up by their presence 
the nascent mind in the animal man. The three classes 
are represented by the signs scorpio (1), sagittary (7), and 
capricorn (Vf). Those of the class of capricorn (V§$), were 
those who it was mentioned in a former article on the zodiac 
had either attained full and complete immortality, but who pre- 
ferred to wait with the less advanced of their kind to assist 
them, or those others who had not so attained but who were near 
attainment and who were conscious of and determined on the 
ynerformance of their duty. The second class of minds were rep- 
resented by the sign sagittary ( Z), and partook of the nature 
of desire and aspiration. The third class were those whos¢ 
minds had been controlled by desire, scorpio (1m), when the end 
of the last great evolution (manvantara) came. 
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Now when the physical-animal humanity had been devel- 
oped to its highest form, it was time for the three classes of the 
Sons of Mind, or Minds, to enfold and enter them. This the 
first agnishvatta race (yf) did. Through the breath sphere they 
surrounded the bodies which they had selected and placed a 
portion of themselves into those human-animal bodies. The 
Minds who had thus inearnated lighted up and set on fire the de- 
sire principle in those forms and physical man was then no 
longer a senseless animal, but an animal with the creative prin- 
ciple of mind. He passed out of the world of ignorance in which 
he had been living, into the world of thought. The human ani- 
mals into whom mind had thus inearnated, attempted to control 
the Minds, even as a wild steed might attempt to run away with 
its rider. But the minds who had incarnated were well ex- 
perienced, and, being old warriors, they brought the human ani- 
mal into subjection and educated it until it became a self-con- 
scious entity, and they having performed their duty, thus be- 
came liberated from the necessity to reincarnate, and leaving 
the self-conscious entity in their places to carry on their own de- 
velopment and perform a like duty in the future day for entities 
similar to those which they had been, the Minds (Vf) having 
attained full and complete immortality, passed on or remained at 
will. 

Those of the second class, the minds of the class of sagittary 
(Z), not wishing to neglect their duty, but desiring also to be 
untrammeled by the limitations of the human body, made a com- 
promise. They did not fully incarnate, but projected a portion 
of themselves into the physical bodies without enfolding them. 
The portion so projected, lit up the desire of the animal, and 
made it a thinking animal, which immediately conceived ways and 
means of enjoying itself as it was not able while only an animal. 
Unlike the first class of minds, this second class was unable to 
control the animal, and so the animal controlled it. At first the 
Minds who thus partially incarnated, were able to distinguish 
between themselves and the human animal into which they had 
incarnated, but gradually they lost this discriminative power, 
and while incarnate they were unable to distinguish between 
themselves and the animal. 

The third and last class of Minds, the scorpio (11) class, 
refused to incarnate into the bodies in which it was their duty 
to incarnate. They knew that they were superior to the bodies 
and desired to be as gods, but although refusing to incarnate, 
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they could not withdraw entirely from animal man, so they over- 
shadowed him. As this class of physical humanity had reached 
its fullness, and as its development was not carried on or guided 
by mind, they began to retrograde. They associated with a 
lower order of animal, and produced a different type of animal, 
a type between the human and the monkey. This third class of 
Minds realized that they would soon be without bodies if the 
remaining race of physical humanity were allowed to thus ret- 
rograde, and seeing that they were responsible for the crime 
thus allowed they at once incarnated and were entirely controlled 
by the desire of the animal. We, the races of the earth, are made 
up of a physical humanity, plus the second ( 7 ) and third class 
of Minds (1). The history of the races is re-enacted in foetal 
development and birth, and in the later development of man. 

The male and female germs are the two aspects of the in- 
visible physical germ from the world of the soul. What we have 
termed the world of the soul, is the breath sphere of the first 
humanity, which physical man enters at birth and in which ‘‘we 
live and move and have our being’’ and die. The physical germ 
is that which is preserved of the physical body from life to life. 
(See article on ‘‘ Birth-Death—Death-Birth,’’ THe Worp, vol. 5, 
Nos. 2-5.) 

The invisible germ does not come from either of the parents 
of the child to be; it is the residue of its personality which last 
lived on earth and it is now the seed-personality which comes 
into physical existence and expression through the instrument- 
ality of physical parents. 

When a personality is to be built up. the invisible physical 
germ is breathed out from its world of the soul, and, entering 
the womb through the breath sphere of the united couple, is 
the bond which causes conception. It then enfolds the two germs 
of the man and woman, to which it gives life. It causes to be 
put forth the uterine sphere’ of life. Then within the uterine 
sphere of life, the foetus passes through all forms of vegetable 
and animal life, until the human form is reached and its sex is de- 
termined in form. Then it takes and absorbs an independent life 
from that of the parent in whose matrix (my) it is being devel- 
oped, and so continues until birth (-). At birth, it dies from its 
physical matrix, the womb, and enters again the breath sphere, 
the world of the soul. The child lives over again the childhood of 


’The uterine sphere of life includes, in medical parlance, the allantois, amniotic 
fluid and the amnion. 
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physical humanity in its innocence and ignorance. At first the 
child develops its form and natural desires. Then later, at some 
unexpected moment, puberty is known; desire is lifted up by the 
influx of creative mind. This marks the humanity of the third 
class (11) of the Sons of Mind who incarnated. Now personality 
proper becomes apparent. 

Man has forgotten his past history. The ordinary man sel- 
dom stops to think of who or what he is, aside from the name 
by which he is known and the impulses and desires which prompt 
his actions. The ordinary man is a mask through whom the real 
man endeavors to speak. This mask or personality is made up 
of life, fori (linga sharira, in which are the five senses), gross 
physical matter in the form of sex, and desire. These make up 
the mask. But to make the personality complete mind is neces- 
Sary, Some one who wears the mask. The personality per se is 
the brain-mind acting through the five senses. The personality 
is held together by the form body (linga sharira) for a term 
usually determined at its inception. The same material, the same 
atoms, are used again and again. But at each building up of a 
body the atoms have transmigrated through the kingdoms of 
nature, and are used in a new combination. 

But inasmuch as so many factors enter into the make-up of 
the personality, how are we to distinguish between each of the 
principles, the elements, the senses and all that goes to make up 
the personality? The fact is that all the early races are not 
merely things of the distant past, they are actualities of the very 
present. How may it be shown that beings of past races engage 
in the building and maintenance of composite man? The breath 
race (95) is not encased in the flesh, but surges through it and 
gives it being. The life race ({ ) is the atomic spirit-matter which 
pulses through every molecule of the body. The form race (1m), 
as the shadows or projections of the bharishad pitris, acts as the 
molecular part of the physical body, and enables physical man to 
sense matter on the physical plane. The physical body (+) is 
that which is apparent to the five senses, which is subject to mag- 
netic attraction or repulsion according to the affinity of sex (+) 
polarity. The desire principle (1m) acts as gravitation through 
the organs of the body. Then comes the function of thought 
(7) which is the result of the action of mind on desire. This 
thought is distinguished from the desire by the power of choice. 
The mind, the real individuality (V§), is known by the absence 
of desire, and the presence of reason, of right judgment. 
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One may distinguish his entity from the (95) breath race by 
an assurance or sense (not intelligence) of his being, which 
comes in the ever-present coming and going of breath. It isa 
sense of ease and being and rest. We notice it when gomg 
into or coming out of a peaceful sleep. But the complete sensing 
of it is experienced in deep refreshing sleep only, or in a state 
of trance. 

The life principle ({ ) is to be distinguished from the others 
by a Joyous outward impulse as though one could from the sheer 
joy of life rise out of himself and fly with delight. It might at 
first be perceived as a tingling sense of pleasurable unrest 
which pulses through the entire body that feels, if one is sitting 
or reclining, as though hé could rise up without moving from his 
chair or expand while still reclining on his couch. According to 
temperament, it may act spasmodically, or make itself known 
by a sense of forcefulness, but a calm and gentle forcefulness. 

The entity of the third race, the form (+) entity, may be 
known as distinct from the physical body by the feeling of one’s 
form within the body and similar to the feeling of the hand in a 
glove as being distinct from the glove, although being the instru- 
ment by which the glove is made to move. It is difficult for a 
well-balanced robust body, where health prevails, to at once dis- 
tinguish the astral form body within the physical, but anyone 
may do it nevertheless by a little practice. If one sits quietly 
without moving, certain parts of the body are not usually sensed, 
say for illustration, one toe as distinct from the others without 
moving it, but if the thought is placed on that particular toe the 
life will begin to pulsate there, and the toe will be felt in outline. 
The pulsating is the life, but the sensing of the pulse is the form 
body. In this manner any part of the body can be sensed with- 
out either moving that part itself or touching it with the hand. 
Especially is it so with the skin and extremities of the body. The 
hair even of the head may be distinctly sensed by turning the 
thought to the scalp, and thence feeling the magnetic waves flow- 
ing through the hair and around the head. 

While in a state of revery, the form entity, which is the exact 
duplicate of the physical body, may, as a whole or in part only, 
pass out of the physical body, and the two may seem side by side, 
or as an object and its reflection in a mirror. But such an occur- 
rence is to be avoided rather than encouraged. One’s astral 
hand may leave its physical vehicle or counterpart and be raised 
to one’s face, a matter of frequent occurrence though not always 
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noticed by the person. When the astral form of the hand leaves 
its counterpart and is extended elsewhere, it feels as though, like 
a soft or yielding form, it is pressing gently or passing through 
the object. All the senses are centered in the astral form 
body, and one may distinguish this form body while walk- 
ing, by considering that he is making it, the astral form, move 
the physical body, even as it makes the physical body move the 
clothes in which it is encased. The form body is then felt to be 
distinct from the physical even as the physical is distinct from 
the clothes. By it one may sense his physical in the same manner 
as he is now able with his physical body to sense his clothes. 

The desire (11) principle is readily distinguished from the 
others. It is that which surges as passion, and lusts after ob- 
jects and gratification with the tyranny of unreasoning force. 
It reaches out and vearns after all things of the appetites and 
pleasures of the senses. It wants, and would satisfy its wants 
by drawing that which it wants into itself like a roaring whirl- 
pool, or by consuming it like a burning fire. Extending from 
the mild form of natural hunger, it reaches along the line of all 
the senses and emotions, and culminates in the gratification of 
sex. It is blind, unreasoning, without shame or remorse, and 
wil] have nothing except the particular gratification of the crav- 
ing of the moment. 

Uniting with all these entities, or principles, yet distinct 
from them, is the thought (7) entity. This thought entity in 
contact with desire-form (1-1) is the personality. It is that 
which the ordinary man ealls himself, or ‘‘I,’’ whether as a prin- 
ciple distinct from or united with his body. But this thought 
entity which speaks of itself as ‘‘I,’’ is the false ‘‘I,’’ the reflec- 
tion in the brain of the real ‘‘I’’ or individuality. 

The real entity, the individuality or mind, manas (Vf), is dis- 
tinguished by the immediate and correct cognition of the truth 
concerning any thing, without using the ratiocinative process. 
It is the reason itself without the process of reasoning. Each of 
the entities referred to have their particular way of speaking to 
us, somewhat as deseribed. But those with which we are most 
concerned, are the entities of the three signs, scorpio (11), sag- 
ittary ( Z ) and capricorn (yf). The two first make up the great 
bulk of humanity. 

The desire entity, as such, has no definite form, but acts as 
a seething vortex through forms. It is the beast in man, which 
possesses extraordinary though biind force. In common human- 
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ity it is the mob spirit. If it dominates the personality entirely 
at any moment, it causes him for the time being to lose all 
sense of shame, of the moral sense. The personality acting 
as the brain mind through the senses by desire, has the faculty 
of thought and reasoning. This faculty it may use for two pur- 
poses: either to think and reason about things of the senses, 
which are of the desires, or else to think and reason concerning 
subjects which are higher than the senses. When the personality 
uses the faculty for either purpose, it speaks of itself as the real 
I, though as a matter of fact it is only the impermanent I, the 
reflection of the real ego. The difference between the two can 
readily be discerned by anyone. The personality uses the rea- 
soning faculty and speaks to others through the senses, and ex- 
periences things through the senses. The personality is the sen- 
sitive being who is proud, who is selfish, who is offended, who be- 
comes passionate, and would revenge himself for fancied wrongs. 
When one feels hurt by the word or action of another, it is the 
personality who feels the hurt. The personality delights in flat- 
tery of a gross or refined character, according to its disposition 
and temperament. It is the personality which educates the 
senses, and through them delights in their enjoyment. Through 
all this the personality may be discerned by its moral code. It, 
the personality, is the entity which formulates a code of morals 
for its own and otiiers’ actions, according to the high or low de- 
velopment of the personality, and it is the personality which 
decides the course of action according to its acknowledged code. 
But all the idea of right action comes by way of reflection from 
its higher and divine ego into this false ego, and this light re- 
flected as personality, is often disturbed by the turbulent rest- 
less motion of desire. Hence the confusion, doubt, and hesitancy 
in action. 

The real ego, the individuality (V§), is different and distinct 
from all this. It is not proud, nor is it offended at anything that 
may be said and done. Revenge has no place in the individual- 
ity, no feeling of pain in it results from spoken words or 
thoughts, no delight is felt by it from flattery, or experienced 
through the senses. For it knows of its immortality, and the 
passing things of sense are in no way attractive to it. There ex- 
ists no code of morals as to the individuality. There is but one 
code, that is the knowledge of right and its action follows nat- 
urally. It is in the world of knowledge, hence the uncertain and 
shifting things of sense have no allurements. The individuality 
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speaks to the world through the personality, through the higher 
faculties of the personality, as its duty is to make of the person- 
ality a self-conscious being instead of leaving it the reflective 
self-conscious being which the personality is. The individuality 
is fearless, as nothing can injure it, and it would teach the per- 
sonality fearlessness through right action. 

The voice of the individuality in the personality is con- 
science: the single voice which speaks silently amidst the uproar 
of the voices of sense, and is heard amidst this roar when the 
personality wishes to know the right and will pay attention. This 
silent voice of the individuality speaks only to prevent wrong- 
doing, and is heard by and may become quite familiar to the per- 
sonality, if the personality learns its sound and obeys its behests. 

Personality begins to speak in the human being when it as 
a child first considers itself as.‘‘I,’’ separate from and inde- 
pendent of others. Usually there are two periods in the life of 
the personality which are especially marked. The first dates 
from the moment it came to conscious memory, or its first recog- 
nition of itself. The second period is when in it awakens the 
knowledge of puberty. There are other periods, such as gratifi- 
cation by flattery, the gratification of pride and power, yet these 
are not such landmarks as are the two named, even though these 
two are forgotten or are seldom remembered in later life. There 
is a third period which is the exception in the life of the person- 
ality. It is that period which sometimes comes in a moment of 
intense aspiration toward the divine. This period is marked as 
if by a flash of light which illuminates the mind and brings with 
it a sense or prescience of immortality. Then the personality 
realizes its frailties and its weaknesses and is conscious of the 
fact that it is not the real I. But this knowledge brings with it 
the power of humility, which is the strength as of a child whom 
no one will injure. Its sense of impermanence is supplanted by 
the conscious presence of its true ego, the real I. 

The life of the personality extends from its first memory to 
the death of its body, and for a period after in proportion to its 
thoughts and actions during life. When the hour for death 
comes, the individuality withdraws its light as the setting sun its 
rays; the breath entity withdraws its presence and life follows. 
The form body is unable to co-ordinate with the physical, and it 
rises from its body. The physical is left an empty shell to decay 
or be consumed. The desires have left the form body. Where 
is the personality now? The personality is only a memory in 
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the lower mind and as a memory partakes of desire or partakes 
of mind. 

That portion of memories which relates entirely to things 
of the senses and of sensuous gratification, remains with the de- 
sire entity. That portion of the memory which partook of as- 
piration toward immortality or the real ego, is preserved by the 
ego, the individuality. This memory is the heaven of the per- 
sonality, the heaven alluded to or pictured on a gorgeous back- 
ground by religious denominations. This memory of the person- 
ality is the efflorescence, the glory of a life, and is preserved by 
the individuality, and spoken of in the religions of the world un- 
der many symbols. Though this is the usual history of person- 
ality, it is not so in every case. 

There are three courses possible for every personality. Only 
one of these can be followed. ‘The usual course has already been 
outlined. Another course is the complete loss of personality. If 
in any life that form which was projected is born and develops 
into personality by the ray of light of the mind, and should cen- 
ter all its thought on things of the senses, should engage all its 
thought on self-gratification, either of a sensual nature or for 
love of selfish power, should center all its faculties on itself with- 
out regard for others, and further, should it avoid, deny and con- 
demn all things of a divine nature, then that personality by such 
action will not respond by aspiration to the divine influence of 
the real ego. By refusing such aspiration, the soul-centers in 
the brain will become deadened, and by a continued deadening 
process, the soul-centers and the soul-organs in the brain will be 
killed, and the ego will have no avenues open through which it 
may contact the personality. So it withdraws its influence en- 
tirely from the personality and that personality is thereafter 
either an intellectual animal or a sense-loving brute, according 
as it has gratified itself by its work for power through the facul- 
ties, or by mere enjoyment through the senses. If the personality 
is then only a sense-loving brute, it is disinclined toward in- 
tellectual pursuits, except in so far as they may excite the senses 
and afford enjoyment through them. When death comes for this 
kind of a personality, it has no memory for anything higher than 
the senses. It takes the form indicated by its ruling desire, after 
death. If itis weak it will die out or at best may be reborn as an 
idiot, which idiot will at death fade out entirely or only last for 
a time as a senseless shadow. 

This is not the case with the personality of the intellectual 
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animal. At death the personality persists for a time and re- 
mains as a vampire and curse on humanity, and then is reborn 
a human animal (ny-11), a curse and a scourge in human form. 
When this curse has reached the limit of its life it cannot again 
be born in this world, but it may live for a time on the mag- 
netism and life of such ignorant human beings as will allow it to 
obsess them and vampirize them, but it finally dies out of the 
world of desire, and only its picture is preserved, in the rogues’ 
gallery of the astral light. 

The loss of personality is far more serious a matter than the 
death of a thousand mortals, for death only destroys the com- 
bination of the principles into form, while the efflorescence of 
their lives is preserved, each in its own individuality. But the 
loss or death of personality is terrible because, it has taken ages 
to work up that essence, which exists as the germ of personality, 
and which is reproduced from life to life. 

For though no human personality as such does reincarnate, 
there is nevertheless a seed or germ of personality which does. 
We have called this germ or seed of personality the invisible 
physical germ from the world of the soul. As has been shown, 
it is projected from the breath sphere (95), and is the bond for 
the two germs of sex to unite and produce a physical body. This 
has gone on for ages, and must continue until in some life the 
personality shall be raised by the true ego which ensouls it, to a 
conscious immortal existence. Then that personality ( f ) is no 
longer limited to one life, but is raised to capricorn (V§), to a 
knowledge of immortal life. But the loss or death of the per- 
sonality does not alone affect the breath sphere, the bharishad 
pitri (95), it also retards the individuality (V§), the mind. For 
it is the duty of the agnishvatta pitri to immortalize the vepre- 
sentative of the bharishad, known as the personality. As it took 
ages for the cancer (95) race to develop the virgo-scorpio 
(1-11) race, so it may take ages again for that entity to build 
up another entity through which its corresponding agnishvatta 
pitri may come in contact with it. 

The personality who has severed itself from its higher ego, 
has no belief in immortality. But it fears death, knowing in- 
herently that it will cease to be. It will sacrifice any number of 
lives to save its own, and holds on most tenaciously to life. 
When death comes it uses almost unnatural means to avoid it, 
but at last it must succumb. For death has more than one func- 
tion; it is the inevitable and inexorable leveler, the self-decreed 
destiny of the wilfully ignorant, the wicked and the unjust; but it 
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also ushers the personality into the ideal reward which it has 
earned by its work in the world; or, through death, man, rising 
by aspiration and right action above all fear of punishment or 
hope of reward, may learn the secret and power of death—then 
death teaches its great mystery and bears man above its realm 
where age is in immortal youth and youth the fruition of age. 

The personality has no means of remembering a former life, 
because it as a personality is a new combination of many parts, 
each part of which combination is quite new in the combination, 
and therefore no memory of a former existence can be had by 
that personality. The memory or knowledge of an exist- 
ence prior to the present personality is in the individuality, 
and the particular memory of a particular life or personality is 
in the efflorescence or spiritual essence of that life which is re- 
tained in the individuality. But the memory of a past life may 
be reflected from the individuality into the mind of the person- 
ality. When this does occur it is usually when the present per- 
sonality has aspired to its true self, the individuality. Then, if 
the aspiration coincides with any particular former personality, 
this memory is reflected in the personality from the individu- 
ality. 

If the personality is trained and is conscious of its higher 
ego, it may learn of the previous lives or personalities connected 
with its individuality. But this is possible only after long train- 
ing and study, and a life given to divine ends. The organ which 
is used by the personality, especially in the higher functions and 
faculties, is the pituitary body, which lies behind the eves in a 
hollow cavity near the center of the skull. 

But people who remember the lives of former personalities 
do not usually communicate the facts, as it would be of no real 
benefit to do so. Those who speak of past lives usually imagine 
them. It is, however, possible for some personalities to see a 
picture or to have a flash of knowledge concerning a past life. 
When this is genuine it is usually due to the fact that the astral 
form or desire principle of a previous life has not entirely faded 
out, and that portion on which was impressed a memory or the 
picture of some event is drafted or becomes attached to the cor- 
responding part of the present personality, or else enters the 
sphere of its brain mind. It then is vividly impressed by the 
picture, and builds up a series of events around it, by the asso- 
ciation of ideas with the picture. 

Not one of the races or principles, in itself, is evil or bad. 
The evil lies in allowing the lower principles to control the 
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mind. Each one of the principles is necessary to the develop- 
ment of man, and as such it is good. The physical body cannot 
be disregarded or ignored. If one keeps the physical body 
healthy, strong and pure, it is not his enemy, it is his friend. It 
will furnish him much of the material needed for the building 
of the immortal temple. 

Desire is not a force or principle to be killed or destroyed, 
for it ean neither be killed nor destroved. If there is evil in de- 
sire, the evil comes from allowing the blind brute force to compel 
the mind to gratify the whims and cravings of desire. But this 
is In most eases unavoidable, because the mind who thus allows 
himself to be deceived, has not had the experience and knowl- 
edge, nor acquired the will to overcome and control the animal. 
It must therefore go on until it fails or it conquers. 

The personality is not a mask which may be abused and 
thrown aside. Personality after personality is built up by the 
breath and individuality, that through it the mind may come in 
contact with the world, and the forces of the world, and over- 
come and educate them. Personality is the most valuable thing 
the mind has to work with, and must not, therefore, be neglected. 

But personality, however great and self-important and impos- 
ing and proud and powerful it may appear to be, is only as a 
whimsical child compared with the serene self-knowing individ- 
uality; and the personality must be treated as a child. It cannot 
be blamed for things beyond its comprehension, though as with 
a child its evil tendencies must be restrained, and gradually it 
must be brought to see as does the child that life is not a house of 
play or pleasure, with toys and the tasting of sweetmeats, but 
that the world is for earnest work; that all phases of life have 
a purpose, and this purpose it is the duty of the personality to 
discover and to perform, even as the child discovers the pur- 
pose of the lessons which it learns. Then learning, the personality 
becomes interested in the work, and in the purpose, and strives 
mightily to overcome its whims and faults, as does the child when 
made to see the necessity. And gradually the personality reaches 
up in aspiration to its higher ego, even as the growing youth 
desires to become a man. 

Constantly restraining its faults, improving its faculties, and 
aspiring to conscious knowledge of its divine self, the personal- 
ity discovers the great mystery—that to save itself it must lose 
itself. And becoming illuminated from its father in heaven, it 
loses itself from the world of its limitations and finiteness, and 
finds itself at last in the immortal world. 








THE THREE QUEENS AND THE “HERETIC KING.”’ 
A CHAPTER m EGyptian History. 


‘“The Ewigweibliche leads onward and to the better.’’ 
—(roethe. 


By PENTAUR. 


ure in the history of ancient Egypt. Old things pass- 

ed away, and new habits and conditions were intro- 

duced. Thebes became the national metropolis in 
place of Memphis, and its chief divinity, Amen-Ra, took prece- 
dence in the public worship of Ptah, Kham and the other tute- 
laries. The country had been dismembered like the body of 
Osiris, but now it began to take form anew, each part becoming 
fixed in its own place. In the earlier Egypt every commonwealth 
had a distinct existence with a tutelar divinity and hereditary 
prince of its own; but now only provinces existed with governors 
whom the king appointed. For a thousand years little had been 
recorded upon the monuments, and yet during that period, the 
government, the habits of the people, and even the public wor- 
ship took new forms. The sacerdotal order acquired power and 
distinction which had not been enjoyed in former periods. The 
priests assumed to represent the gods and to be the interpreters 
of the divine will,and their knowledge, which included philosophy 
and physical science as well as magic and supernatural lore, was 
regarded as having been imparted from the same exalted source. 
They were virtually kings and did not hesitate to intermeddle 
with affairs of government, and even to dictate a policy to the 
reigning monarch, or to supersede him in his office. 

There was now a centralized administration with an exten- 
sive bureaucracy, and the military calling grew into dimensions 
and importance overshadowing the other divisions of society. 
Wealth became abundant. The spoils of war and the tribute 
from conquered provinces filled the treasury of the kings and 


\W ITit THE Eighteenth Dynasty there was a new depart- 
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the profits of commerce supplied the coffers of the merchants. 
Only the common people were losers by the change. 

They had the imposts to pay. The soil belonged to the mon- 
arch and they were held to rigid account for its products. They 
were required to hold themselves in readiness for the corvee, for 
the requirements of their superiors, and for service in the army. 
Whether it was by conquest as in other countries, or by the grad- 
ual ascendency acquired by wealth and superior intellect, we do 
not know, but they were considered as inferior in every respect, 
and their employments, the mechanic arts, mining and agricul- 
ture, were regarded as ignoble and belonging only to a servile 
condition. 

There were nevertheless redeeming features. The peasants 
were gay and cheerful in their daily life. There were no castes 
with insurmountable hereditary conditions, except in certain 
eases, that of the priests. Schools were maintained at the tem- 
ples which were open to pupils from every walk in life. The 
youth of talent was at liberty to fit himself for official position, 
and there was little liability of his merits passing neglected. 

The odious Asiatic lords had endeavored to establish the 
worship of their divinity, Seth, in place of the gods whom the 
Egyptians revered. This led to revolt which resulted in their 
overthrow, and the accession of Aahmes to supreme power. This 
monarch is credited with many important reforms. He put an 
end to human sacrifices in Egypt, and restored the former cus- 
toms. Nevertheless he seems to have been held in little favor by 
the priests, perhaps because his mother was not born in a royal 
or sacerdotal family. 

After his death, queen Nefert, his consort, exercised the 
regal power, the crown prince being only a child. Her rule was 
acceptable to the Egyptian people, and at her obsequies no token 
of respect was wanting. Nevertheless, perhaps from her foreign 
birth, her name was omitted from the list of monarchs on the 
Tablet of Karnak. 

Egypt became a military power, and the successors of queen 
Nefert extended their dominion over Asia clear to the river 
Kuphrates, and southward to the Sudan. It had been common 
for the kings to associate the crown princes with them in govern- 
ment, but the son of Thothmes I not developing kingly qualities, 
the monarch made his favorite daughter, Hasheps or Hatasu, his 
partner in the government. Her pictures exhibit features of 
Mongolian type, intimating an ancestry possibly Hittite or 
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Oriental. The son and daughter succeeded jointly to the throne, 
but Thothmes II did not reign long. Queen Hatasu then laid 
aside her woman’s dress and took the state and title of ‘‘king.’’ 
Her policy, unlike that of the monarchs preceding, was directed 
to the arts of peace. It is supposed by many students of the 
prehistoric times that the various countries of Higher Asia were 
now torn by dissension and revolution, but during the twenty- 
two years of the reign of Hatasu, Egypt was at peace. The 
queen did all in her power to add to the prosperity of her people. 
Nor did she lack in energy or forethought. She extended com- 
mercial relations to the South and into Arabia, actually making 
two voyages for the purpose down the Red Sea and to countries 
bordering upon the Indian Ocean. 

The kings and great men of the former Egypt had built the 
pyramids as sanctuaries of the soul. With the Eighteenth Dy- 
nasty all this had ceased, and tombs for the illustrious dead were 
excavated in the high hills west of the Nile. The ‘‘everlasting 
homes’’ of the dead had a grand chamber full of pictures and 
records of the occupant’s personal history. Death seems to have 
been no king of terrors; nothing to indicate sorrow or super- 
stition was to be found in this last resting-place. The style of 
the tomb was palatial, as though to promote enjoyment. The 
fine arts were displayed in all their glory. 

(Queen Hatasu determined to excel in this the supreme 
glory of an Egyptian. The household of Thothmes, the most 
famous of any upon the throne, should have a sepulechre which 
should surpass any that existed. She carried out this plan to 
perfection. The steep rock was chosen for the purpose in the 
valley of Biban-el-Moloch. This was pierced with grottoes in 
the shape of vast reception halls of the occupants. In front was 
a temple in the form of a long extended building. This was ap- 
proached by broad steps that descended stage by stage to the 
plain below. An avenue bordered by sphinxes led to the Nile. 
In this subterranean palace of the dead were placed the bodies 
of the queen herself, her parents, her sister and the two brothers. 

Hatasu also erected two colossal obelisks before the temple 
of Amen-Ra in Thebes, as a memorial of her father, king Amen- 
hetep I. They were duly inscribed as the work of ‘‘the woman- 
king,’’ and their summits were covered with copper. Tull the 
close of her reign, the country was at peace, the subject-princes 
in Western Asia paid their tribute, the mines were worked with 
profit, and artistic skill received abundant encouragement. The 
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queen engaged only in undertakings which should be beneficial 
to the country. 

Her successor, Thothmes III is still the admiration of 
Kgyptian explorers, for his many achievements, his military 
successes, the extent and magnificence of his public works. But 
his hatred of queen Hatasu is unexplained. He caused her name 
to be erased from every monument, and exerted his utmost 
power to drive her out from human memory. It may have been 
the vivid sense of wrong that impelled him, for she had excluded 
him from power; or it may have been the baser motive of jeal- 
ousy, fearing that her glory might obscure his own. 

Amen-hetep III is described as a monarch whom his sub- 
jects loved. He was a prince somewhat of the character imputed 
to king Solomon, a lover of peace and devoted to art and litera- 
ture. He was also fond of building. His chief architect was a 
man of the same name, and appears to have enjoyed the royal 
friendship to a remarkable degree. Temples were rebuilt in the 
different cities of Egypt, and new ones even erected to the tute- 
lary deities at Soleb, Elephantina and Luxor. At the latter 
place, the architect displayed his affection for his royal master 
by causing two statues of the king, larger than any others i 
Egypt, to be made without his knowledge, and set up by the tem- 
ple, predicting that they would last as long as the sky. They be- 
came celebrated over the ancient world. One of them was known 
as the ‘‘vocal statue of Memnon,’’ and the musical notes which 
it gave forth at sunrise were a theme of wonder for centuries. 
At the feet of the statues were placed two figures in sitting pos- 
ture, one representing queen Meteman, the king’s mother; the 
other queen Taia, his favorite consort. It has been said in re- 
proach that king Amen-hetep was, like Solomon, susceptible to 
the attractions of foreign women, and unduly liberal to their 
religion. Certainly in the first years of his reign he deferred 
greatly to his mother, and in the later part the influence of 
queen T'aia was equally manifest. 

It is certain that the priests of Amen-Ra at Thebes were 
not pleased at the turn that affairs had taken. There was an 
episode in the history of Egypt that does not fail to be of in- 
terest to students of comparative religion. Thothmes IV had 
already shown some partiality to the worship of the solar divin- 
ity peculiar to the northern provinces. He restored the statue 
of the Sphinx which had disappeared in the sand, and also open- 
ed a highway from Ro-Set (the Gate of Hades) to Heliopolis, 
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the City of the Sun. Amen-hetep was cautious and politic. He 
caused the various temples to be repaired or rebuilt, a work 
esteemed in Egypt to be of the highest merit. Nevertheless he 
was equally resolute in his own purposes. In the tenth year of 
his reign he wedded Taia, a native of Mesopotamia, and through 
his life allowed her a voice in his public policy, even making her 
son his heir to the throne. This was in direct contravention of 
the Egyptian customs. Parentage had always been reckoned by 
the mother, as in aboriginal America and other simpler forms 
of society. For this reason queen Nefert, although evidently 
of negro blood, was of such genealogy as to render her affilia- 
tions acceptable to the hierarchy. Queen Hatasu had Mongolian 
features, but her maternity was not disputed. But Taia had 
only the affection and confidence of the king to rely upon. She 
is described personally as very beautiful, ‘‘with complexion fair, 
her eyes blue, her hair flaxen, her cheeks rosy.’’ Unequivocally 
of the Aryan race, she was unacceptable to the Hamitic hier- 
archy. Amen-hetep directly upon his marriage established the 
royal court at Zoan or Tanis in Northern Egypt. Here he con- 
structed a lake a mile long, and the next year at the Festival of 
the Inundation he placed upon it a boat, naming it Aten Nefer, 
the Beautiful Sun. This may have been a tribute to his bride, 
but it also signified the change that had begun. The temples of 
Western Asia included a glebe of land and a fountain of water. 
That fact and the employing of the name Aten instead of Ra, 
the Egyptian designation of the Sun-God, indicated the pres- 
ence of a new influence in religious matters. That influence con- 
tinued to operate in the administration of Amen-hetep and in 
the reign of his suecessor. Nor did the priests of Thebes relax 
in their unfriendliness to Amen-hetep, and at his death his se- 
puleher had been made at a place apart from the tombs of the 
former kings. 

Queen Taia survived her husband many years. Her in- 
fluence over her husband was far surpassed by the ardent en- 
thusiasm in religious matters which she inspired in the young 
Amen-hetep, his successor. She had diligently instructed the 
prince, and he repaid her by the zeal, actually amounting to 
rashness, with which he sought to enforce the lessons that she 
had taught. | 

The identity of Amen-hetep IV has been a theme of curious 
speculation. Mr. Villiers-Stuart was not willing to concede that 
he was the same individual as the monarch who attempted to 
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establish a new religion, and to found a new metropolis in Mid- 
dle Egypt. He describes two tombs, one of which he believed 
to be that of queen Taia. In it the royal inmate and a young 
prince were depicted in the act of making offerings to the gods, 
and the youth was also represented as presenting a funeral gift 
to his mother. At the entrance of the other tomb were two bas- 
reliefs, the one a likeness of king Akhenaten and the other, as 
Mr. Stuart confidently believed, that of ‘‘The genuine Amunoph 
IV,’’ the features like those of the family of Thothmes. He con- 
jectured accordingly that Amen-hetep IV and Khuenaten were 
different persons, and that probably Akhenaten became king by 
having married the daughter of the other. There is certainly 
enough difference between the two to make the supposition 
plausible. But other explorers have come to a different conclu- 
sion. It is certain that the son of queen Taia was not in favor 
with the hierarchy, and his legitimacy was disputed as being the 
son of an alien woman, and accordingly his name was not per- 
mitted on their Tablets. 

The young king certainly was not long in becoming obnox- 
ious to these umpires of Egyptian affairs. He declared himself 
a worshipper of a single Divine Being, the God of Light, of 
whom the sun was the symbol. The kings of Egypt at their ac- 
cession received several names or designations, by which to be 
called and described. In his tablet the monarch styled himself 
Mi Aten, the Confidential Friend of the Sun, and also declared 
himself the ‘‘priest of Horemakhu,’’ the divinity of the Sphinx. 
Setting aside the name of Amen-hetep, he adopted the designa- 
tion ‘‘ Akh-en-Aten,’’ the Radiant Glory of the Sun. He issued 
an order that the names of Amen-Ra and his divine hearth-mate 
and consort, Mut, should be erased from the monuments of his 
ancestors. Another decree set aside the worship of the numer- 
ous gods in Egypt, and established in their place the religion of 
the One God. 

The chief architect was commanded to assemble all the 
workers in stone, from Elephantina in Nubia to Migdol at the 
head of the Red Sea, and with them to open a quarry at Silsilis 
for the construction of a gigantic building, ‘‘The Great Obelisk 
of Harmakhu, by his name, the God of Light, who is worshipped 
as Aten-Ra in Thebes.’’ 

The hierarchy at the capital was able to make Thebes un- 
safe for a royal residence. Accordingly, in the sixth year of his 
reign, king Akhenaten proceeded to the founding of a new met- 
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ropolis.~ The site was chosen at Alabastron in Middle Egypt, 
where neither the hierarchies of Thebes nor Northern Egypt had 
any commanding influence. It was a spot at a little distance 
from the Nile, at a place now known as the Tel-el-Amarna, or 
Mound of Amarna. The work was duly inaugurated by the 
erection of a temple to the god Aten. The style of the edifice 
was wholly unlike that of the structures that accorded with the 
standard Egyptian models. There were many buildings with 
open courts, in each of which was an altar or hearth for the 
sacred fire. The principal offerings were flowers; the entire 
edifice was decorated with them, but no animals were sacrificed. 

A palace was built near the temple, for the residence of the 
king and queen, and dwellings likewise for their daughters, and 
for a daughter of Amen-hetep III. The new city soon became 
thronged with inhabitants, and architects and builders were kept 
busy. ; 

The court and government were now of a character entirely 
novel to the Egyptians. Their very pictures of the king, his 
family and attendants were after a style unlike those which ap- 
pear in the sculptures and paintings where other monarchs and 
erand personages are represented. 

It may be that the prescribed forms were arbitrary and 
their sameness seems to indicate as much, so that in many par- 
ticulars they did not correspond with the actual fact. The fig- 
ures in the tombs are burly and comely, but the pictures of 
king Akhenaten and family are emaciated and unprepossessing, 
like those of individuals after a tedious penance. 

The king is described as maintaining the style and court 
etiquette of an Asiatic monarch. Those who came into his pres- 
ence were said to prostrate themselves in a servile manner. The 
army consisted largely of negroes and Asiaties, but Akhenaten 
was emphatically a lover of peace. The atmosphere of the court 
was religious. There were symbolic representations of divine 
visions, the temple was abundantly supplied with flowers, and 
hymns chanted to the music of harps constituted the chief cere- 
mony of worship. ‘‘Curious parallels might be drawn,’’ says a 


*A cablegram from Berlin states that Professor James H. Breasted, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, had found in Nubia, “the city of Gematon, the religious and politi- 
cal capital of Amen-hetep IV., the mightiest of Egyptian kings, and the first mono- 
theist, who in history belonged to the Eighteenth Dynasty. The existence of this 
ancient sun-city erected by Amen-hetep to introduce his exalted monotheistic teaching 
into Nubia, was unknown until six years ago, when Professor Breasted found a 
trace of it among some inscriptions at Thebes.” Inscriptions were photographed. 
The discovery was accomplished after a perilous descent of the Third Cataract of 
the Nile.—N. Y. Times, June 16th, 1907. 
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historian, ‘‘ between the external forms of worship of the Israel- 
ites in the Desert and those set up by the Disk-worshippers of 
Tel-el-Amarna; portions of the sacred furniture, as ‘‘the table of 
shew-bread,’’ described in the book of Exodus, as placed within 
the Tabernacle, are repeated among the objects belonging to 
the worship of Aten, and do not occur among the representa- 
tions of any other epoch. 

The new worship appears to be not illy described by the 
sacred verse of the Veda, the Gayatri: ‘‘ Adore we the Sun, God 
over all, from whom all proceed and to whom all must return: 
may he guide our thought.’’ 

But although the Aryan religions and traditions are trace- 
able to a Sanskrit relationship, any relic that might show a con- 
nection with the worship promulgated by king Akhenaten, has 
been destroyed. There is much, however, to indicate a resem- 
blance to the rule ascribed to Quetzaleoatl of Cholula, in Mexico. 
Of this divinity we are told also that he diffused learning and 
knowledge of the arts, that he was just and liberal 1n gifts, con- 
quering by the arts of peace rather than by war, averse to 
bloody sacrifices, but delighting in music, flowers and brilliant 
colors. 

No matter however what was the history of the worship, 
whether we consider it a development from human intuitions 
divinely prompted, or a revival of the primal religion of native 
and prehistoric Egypt, or an importation from a foreign region, 
king Akhenaten devoted himself zealously to its dissemination. 
He did not attempt, however, to enforce it upon his subjects by 
decrees and penalties, as was usual with religious innovations 
of later centuries, but relied upon moral influences. The perse- 
cutions which actually came, arose from the priests of the relig- 
ion which he was endeavoring to reform. He appointed his fav- 
orite companion, Meri Ra, to be chief seer of Aten, because of 
his docility and obedience to the royal teaching. He also made 
Aahmes, another of his faithful followers, steward of the royal 
household and superintendent of the storehouses. A prayer by. 
this officer was found in a tomb at Tel-el-Amarna. It in- 
vokes the divinity of the sun as lord of lords, and king of worlds: 

‘“Thou, O God,’’ he says, ‘‘thou who art in truth the loving 
One, thou standest before the Two Eyes. Thou art he that 
ereated that which had never existed, that formed everything in 
the universe. We, likewise, came into existence through the 
word of thy mouth.”’ 
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Queen Nefert-i-Taia, the consort of the monarch, was a most 
sincere and devoted receiver of the new faith. An invocation 
by her is plaintive for its evident earnestness and affection. 

‘“‘Thou Disk of the Sun, thou living God,’’ she exclaims, 
‘‘there is none other beside thee! Thou givest health to the eyes 
through thy beams, thou Creator of all beings. 

‘‘Grant to thy son who loves thee, the lord of the land, Khue- 
naten, that he may live united with thee to all eternity. As for her, 
his wife, the queen Nefert-i-Taia, may she live evermore and 
eternally by his side, well-pleasing to thee. She admires day by 
day what thou hast created.’’ 

Queen T'aia, the mother of the king, became also a resident 
of the new citv. She came to it attended by a large retinue, and 
was welcomed in a most expressive manner. Akhenaten and his 
queen met her, and after greetings of the most cordial character 
conducted her to the temple of Aten to ‘‘behold her sun- 
shadow.’’ It was indeed her triumph. She, born in a humbler 
sphere, had become the consort of the most powerful monarch in 
the known world, and now the religion of her girlhood was the 
established worship of the empire. She was not only honored as 
the mother of the king, but her voice was still heard in his coun- 
ceils. 

How long she lived after this, we have no means of ascer- 
taining. Chronologies of that time are indefinite and uncertain, 
and it would be folly to hazard a conjecture. Her death was com- 
memorated by every observance and ceremony that could be de- 
vised to express affection, honor and veneration. But her body 
was not permitted to rest in the same tomb with the remains of 
the royal family. The reasons for this were probably religious. 

Mr. Theodore M. Davis, of Newport, who has been engaged 
for some time in the work of exploration, announced his dis- 
covery of her tomb. He had already discovered the sepulchre 
of her parents, Yua and Thua, and declared them to be natives 
of Mesopotamia. This tomb is described as a plain square ex- 
cavation, next which is that of Rameses IX of the Twentieth 
Dynasty. It was speedily proclaimed to be that of Queen Taia 
herself. The coffin was a magnificent example of the work of the 
jeweller. The wood of which it was composed was covered with 
a frame of gold which was inlaid with lapis lazuli, cornelian 
and green glass. The body itself was wrapped from head to 
feet in sheets of gold. Unfortunately the tomb had been made 
in the midst of a water-course, and the embalmed body had 
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been reduced by the water to an incohering mass. When it was 
examined on the 20th of January, 1907, it literally fell to pieces. 

No expenditure seems to have been omitted in the other 
appointments of this palace of the dead. K'ree movement was 
literally blocked by the profusion of gold, the jewels of the 
queen, and sheets of the solid metal. Bracelets were on the 
hands, and a necklace of gold beads upon the neck. The crown 
of Egypt, a circlet of solid gold was on the head. It was ex- 
quisitely fashioned, in the form of a vulture, with the royal 
signet in its talons. 

The impression that this was the tomb of Queen Talia was 
strengthened at the sight of this paraphernalia. Chroniclers 
grew eloquent as they described the famous consort of ‘‘ Amen- 
hetep the Magnificent.’’ 

But all these conjectures and speculations were rudely set 
aside. The skeleton was sent for examination to Dr. Elliot 
Smith, Professor of Anatomy in the School of Medicine at 
Cairo, who has been engaged in making an official catalogue of 
royal mummies. He announced his discovery that the bones 
were not those of a woman of advanced age, but those of a man, 
many years younger. The inscriptions on the Sarcophagus re- 
vealed plainly enough that the body was that of King Akhenaten 
himself. Their examination had been entirely disregarded. The 
tomb at the first opening disclosed costly presents which the 
king had made to his mother, and the golden crown was like the 
crowns worn by queens of Egypt. This was supposed to be 
sufficient evidence. Some question, however, may yet be raised 
as to the genuineness of the remains. It is possible that another 
body was surreptitiously thrown into the resting-place of the 
‘‘Heretic King.’’ 

It seems to have been the only tomb that has been found 
that has not been plundered. Once only, it appears to have 
been entered. Votaries of the old order of things have forced 
it open and erased the name of Akhenaten from every inscrip- 
tion, as if to doom him to oblivion. 

Akhenaten was domestic in his tastes and habits. In his 
own household, with his mother, wife and daughters, idolized 
by them all, he was able, as few monarchs are, to enjoy a home- 
life with all its delights. It was an abundant recoipense for the 
proscription which the ‘‘holy fathers’? at Thebes had freély 
launched against him, because they had not been able to control 
him and dictate his policy. A picture on one of the tombs repre- 
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sents him as standing on a high baleony. Before him are the 
Two Eyes, and above is the dise of the sun. The rays envelop 
him, and at the end of each is a hand. His wife and daughters 
are also present, one of them an infant in the arms of her mother. 
That infant was afterward herself queen of Egypt. The king is 
busily showering gifts upon his subjects below. ‘Such was the 
character of this monarch and his government. He was an en- 
thusiast, and perhaps a fanatic, ardently religious, and hater of 
idolatry, affectionate in his family and anxious for the happi- 
ness of his people. He refrained from war, religious persecu- 
tions and cruelty, even to the prohibition of the killing of ani- 
mals at the temples. But men of such a disposition are generally 
maligned by their contemporaries, and the ‘‘ Heretic King’’ was 
no more fortunate. 

Akhenaten does not appear to have long survived his 
mother. His successors lacked the zealous impulse which had 
characterized him, and so his ideals of a pure religion, of pure 
administration of government, and a prosperous people, failed to 
be realized. The decay of Egypt had commenced. 





Mind, by being modeled in men’s imaginations into a Shape, 
a Visibility; and reasoned of as if it had been some composite, 
divisible and reunitable substance, some finer chemical salt, or 
curious piece of logical journey,—began to lose its immaterial, 
mysterious, divine though invisible character: it was tacitly 
figured as something that might, were our organs fine enough, be 
seen. Yet who had ever seen it? Who could ever see it? Thus 
by degrees it passed into a Doubt, a Relation, some faint Possi- 
bilitv; and at last into a highly-probable Nonentity. Following 
Locke’s footsteps, the French had discovered that, ‘‘as the 
stomach secretes Chyle, so does the brain secrete Thought.”’ 
Carlyle, Goethe. 








THE SEPHER HA-ZOHAR—THE BOOK OF LIGHT. 


Containing the doctrines of Kabbalah, together with the discourses and teachings of 
its author, the great Kabbalist, Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai, and now for 
the first time wholly translated into English, with notes, 
references and expository remarks. 


By NuruHo pE MANHAR. 


Section I. GENESIS. 


HEN discord prevailed between the elements, a pre- 
W ternatural and extraordinary degree of coldness 
predominated throughout the world and the waters 
below became congealed and arid, giving birth to 
two demons, one male, the other female, who engendered myriads 
of beings similar to themselves in order to add to and increase 
the forces of disorder and disruption. Herein consists the secret 
symbolism of cireumcision. One of these demons is called 
Apheth (viper) and the other Nachash (serpent.) They are one 
and the same in their natures. After union with Nachash, and 
seven years of gestation, Apheth deposited offspring on the 
earth. Herein also is the mystery of the seven names of Ge- 
henna, as also of the seven names of the tempter spirit. Thus 
everything emanating and proceeding from the sphere of dark- 
ness is a medley of good and evil. That the good, the pure and 
undefiled might subsist and continue as the base and foundation 
of the world, it was essential that from it should emanate the di- 
vine name of eighteen letters, the source and origin of all the ben- 
efactions and blessings by which the world is sustained and up- 
held. 

‘¢ And God said, let the waters under the heaven be gathered 
together into one place’’ (Gen. i.9). By the term waters is also 
meant the ten sephiroth, kether, hochma, bina, ete., whose origin 
is derived from the great Being who in himself is both male and 
female. And who is He? The eternal One, En Soph, the bound- 
less One, from whom hath proceeded all life and breath and all 
things. The waters above the firmament designate these seph- 
iroth, who came forth from H the fourth letter in the tetragram- 
maton, IHVH. In order, however, to arrive at and obtain some 
conception, though it be inadequate, of En Soph, through them, 
it was necessary that the sephiroth should be arranged and 
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posited in a certain order, or sequential series and relationship 
to each other, and thus become a reflected image of the Eternal. 
This then is the meaning of the words ‘‘into one place,’’ 1. e., 
that by the union of the sephiroth we might be able to ascend to 
the supreme point of origin, the Eternal One, as saith the scrip- 
ture, ‘‘ Jehovah is One and his name One.’’ One above and One 
below; above, the unity of the boundless One in whose essence 
is contained and concentrated all celestial and terrestrial exist- 
ence; One below, yet the same unity needing the intermediary of 
the sephiroth in order to be apprehended and conceived of. When 
this takes place, it is perceived that there are not two gods, but 
one God; one in unity of essence, above all and in all. The vis- 
ible reflection of the divine unity is referred to in scripture as fol- 
lows: ‘‘I saw also the Lord sitting upon a throne’? (Is. vi. 1), and, 
‘‘they saw the God of Israel’’ (Ex. xxiv. 10), ‘‘The glory of the 
Lord appeared’’ (Num. xiv. 10), ‘‘As the appearance of the 
bow that is in the cloud in the day of rain so was the appearance 
of the brightness around about’’ (Ez. i. 28). This was the ap- 
pearance of the likeness of the glory of the Lord. That is, as 
the light of the rainbow, though refracted into different colors, 
is one and the same, so the divine light and splendor, though 
refracted and reflected by the sephiroth, is only one and the same. 
This mystery is also contained in the words: ‘‘ Let the dry land 
appear’’ (Gen. 1. 9), for by the word yabash (earth or dry land) 
is signified the eternal One, the life of the world, from whom 
come forth all creatures and existences, as from the earth spring 
forth all flowers, fruits and seeds. Furthermore, by the words 
‘‘T do set my bow in the cloud’’ (Gen. ix. 14), is denoted and 
symbolized the sephiroth called Maleuth (kingdom), since ‘‘I 
have established it from the creation of the world.’’ Reverting 
to the conflict between the primal elements of light and darkness, 
it is written, ‘‘Rachel travailed and she had hard labor’’ (Gen. 
xxxv., 16), the esoteric meaning of which is this: When conflict 
commenced, the angel Michael took up a position on the right of 
Kether, the supreme sephiroth, Raphael on the left and Gabriel 
in the front, thus giving rise to the three different colors. So is 
the divine glory surrounded with circles of colors which are but 
reflections of it and connoted by the three words, Jehovah, Alo- 
henu, Jehovah, appellations of the divine One who, concealed 
and invisible to human vision, is but One, as are the colors of 
the rainbow; and whose unity is expressed in the verse: 
‘Blessed be the name of his glorious and everlasting kingdom.’’ 
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The beauty of the three colors in the verse: ‘‘ Hear! oh, Israel, 
the Lord our God is one God’’ (Deut. vi. 4). The lower is copy 
or pattern of the higher. The unity above is expressed by a 
verse containing six words. Shema Israel, Jehovah, Alohenu, 
Jehovah, Achad. (Hear, Israel, Jehovah our God, Jehovah is 
One); the unity below, by the verse Mi, mdd, beshahuloi mim. 
‘*Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of his hand’’ (Is. 
xl. 12), both referring to one Being, the transcendently glor- 
ious equilibrator or adjustor, creator of the world, LHVH. 
Kadosh! Kadosh! Kadosh! (Holy! Holy! Holy!) ‘‘Let the 
waters be gathered together,’’ or as it may be rendered: ‘‘let the 
waters become equilibrated and blended harmoniously together, 
then will the earth become filled with the glory of God and then 
will the dry land appear,’’ i. e., the mystery of the divine unity 
expressed in the occult formula imparted to and made known 
only to initiated students and adepts of the secret doctrine, 
CHUZU BMUCHSO CHUZU. 

And God said: ‘‘ Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb 
yielding seed’’ (Gen. i. 11). When the waters had been thus 
brought into one place, or when the strife of the contending ele- 
ments had subsided and ceased, then began the work of genera- 
tion and procreation resulting in the appearance of created be- 
ings innumerable, delighting in the service of their Lord. This 
is expressed in the words: ‘‘ He caused the grass to grow for the 
cattle’ (Ps. civ. 14) on a thousand hills, for whose sustenance 
it shoots forth daily. By the word chatzir (grass) is denoted 
those angelic beings appointed and ordained to administer to 
the necessities of cattle and supply them with food. ‘‘And herb 
for the service of man’’ designates and refers to the ministering 
angels called Ophanim, Hayoth and Cherubim, whose special and 
peculiar mission and service is to aid and assist in the celebra- 
tion of sacrifices and worship of the Creator, which constitutes 
the true service of man. Included under the same terms are those 
spiritual beings whose study it is to supply the needs of those 
whose works are good and their worship acceptable to the divine 
Being, and also to look after their means and sustenance, as it 1s 
written: ‘‘To bring forth food out of the earth,’’ which connotes 
the herb seeding seed (not seed of the grass) for the good and 
welfare of the world. All these various orders of spiritual 
beings by the divine prevision have been delegated for the serv- 
ice of humanity, that it may enjoy the greatest benefactions and 
blessings from on high. 
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‘¢ And the fruit tree yielding fruit’’ (Gen. i. 11). The word 
fruit here repeated twice indicates the male and female sexes, 
for as one tree is fructified by another tree, so is the female made 
prolific by the male. Who amongst these angels then were male 
and female? They are those called cherubim and thimroth. 
Who and what are the thimroth? They are angelic beings who 
are present in the incense of burnt offerings and are therefore 
‘alled thimroth asehan (columns of smoke) and are thus helpers 
to man in his worship. ‘‘ Yielding fruit,’’ that is to say, angels 
in male and female forms resembling human beings with this 
special difference, they are of majestic form and noble counte- 
nance, whilst the cherubim are smaller in stature and of frailer 
build. Seripture saith of them, ‘‘they have the figure of a man,’’ 
which is the synthesis of all figures and forms, because bearing 
the impress of the Holy Name whose four letters correspond to 
and symbolize the four quarters of the world, North, South, East 
and West. Michael is stationed at the north and the faces of all 
the angelic hosts are directed towards him as being their chief. 
Scripture further states, they have the forms of a man, a lion, 
an ox and an eagle. By the face of a man is meant the face of 
the male and female blended into one. This form of the human 
figure is that which is graven on the heavenly chariot’ sur- 
rounded with myriads of angelic beings, as it is written: ‘‘The 
chariot of God is encompassed about with thousands upon thou- 
sands of shinan (angelic beings)’’ (Ps. Ixviii. 18), by which word 
is meant the four differing figures and features of the angels. 
The first letter of it, Sh, is the initial of the word shor or ox; the 
second letter, N, is the initial of nesher, an eagle; whilst the third 
letter, A, is the initial of aryeh, a lion; and the fourth letter is N, 
final; thus symbolizing the form of a man that stands erect and 
is always understood to include both the male and female figure. 
All the myriads upon myriads of angelic beings spoken of by 


*By this expression is meant the divine humanity whose transcendent glory, 
majesty and splendor are beyond the powers of human comprehension and language 
to express. He is the Augoeides of the Platonists. By theologians and in Chris- 
tian creeds, he is called the Unigenitus, Light of light, very God of very god, be- 
gotten, not made, the brightness and reflection of the great divine Father of Light 
and love and the express image of his person. In Kabbalistic philosophy, he is 
termed the heavenly man, Adam Kadmon, Merkava (the chariot). Few are they who 
have enjoyed the high privilege of beholding him. It is only the pure in heart that 
see him, and that only occasionally. The glory surrounding him is too overwhelm- 
ing for human eyes to behold. An ancient seer and prophet, Ezechiel, says: ‘And 
when I saw it, I fell upon my face.’’ Another equally illustrious seer relates: ‘And 
when I saw him, I fell at his feet, as dead. And he laid his right hand upon me, say- 
ing unto me, ‘Fear not; I am the first and the last.’’’ Another says of him: “To Him 
every knee shall bow and every tongue shall confess that He must reign until all 
things become subject to Him, and then will He deliver up His Kingdom to the 
Father, and God shall be All and in all.” 
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the Psalmist derive their particular forms from the mystery 
expressed by the Psalmist, each according to their group. Yet 
notwithstanding their diversity of form they have all one com- 
mon character, so that whether they bear the form of the ox, 
eagle or lion, they all exhibit the trait of the human which is syn- 
thesized by the four sacred names graven and imprinted on the 
divine chariot. Those with the figure of an ox are endowed with 
special power which is called el (power). Those with the form 
of an eagle, with that degree of grandeur called gaddol (great- 
ness); those with a lion’s form, that degree of strength called 
ghibor (strength). As the supreme He, in the likeness of a man, 
regards them all, they look to Him and receive an impress, pe- 
euliar and belonging to man only, and called nora (fear) and 
which inspires the animals with a feeling of terror and fright. 
All these angelic forms thus synthesized in the human form re- 
flect its traits and features, as it is written, ‘‘they had the face 
of aman’’ (Kz.i.10). For this reason the Holy One (blessed be 
He) is ealled powerful, great, mighty and terrible, which four 
names are symbolized by the four letters of the tetragrammaton, 
THVH, which includes all names. 

These four forms are graven on the divine chariot, thus: on 
the right side, the face of a man; on the left, that of an eagle; on 
the front, of a lion; and behind, of an ox. These forms are like- 
wise graven on the four quarters of the world. Like a great 
branched tree laden with fruit, the divine chariot marked with 
these forms sends forth all souls which are the seeds or germs of 
life to the world, as is implied in the words: ‘‘The herb yielding 
seed’’ (Gen. i. 11), that is, angels called ‘‘herb’’ who cast their 
seed into the world from which come human creatures. ‘‘ Fruit 
tree bearing fruit after his kind whose seed is in itself.’’ These 
words designate the man who conserves his seed to advantage. 
‘“‘Upon the earth’’ refer to him who lives a dissipated life, the 
which is therefore unlawful and forbidden. The angelic beings 
symbolized by the word grass are not fruitful, having no seed, 
and therefore vanish and fade away as they have not the signa- 
ture of any of the letters of the divine name and become con- 
sumed by the primal fire out of which they came forth. 

Human beings possess not the same stability and endurance 
of form as the higher angels in their classes, who have no need 
of a material covering which a man wears as long as his soul is 
bound and attached thereto. At night when man sleeps, his soul, 
quitting the body, ascends into the region of ‘‘the consuming 
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fire’” and returns thence at the moment of waking refreshed and 
strengthened, and enters again into the body. The reason of 
this is, that his soul has not the same powers of endurance and 
stability as higher and more exalted spiritual beings. To these 
refreshed souls the scripture alludes. ‘‘They are new (or rather 
renewed) every morning’’ and further adds, ‘‘ great is thy faith- 
fulness’’ (Lam. iii. 23), the import of which is that the divine 
faithfulness is as illimitable as his goodness and like a mighty 
ocean into which all rivers and streams flow, yet it is not full, and 
which also sendeth them forth again to the place from whence 
they came. Oh! truly great is the beneficence and faithfulness 
of the divine Being who draweth up the souls of men into the 
great purifying fire and flame of his love and returneth them 
again and again until they have accomplished their destiny— 
final union with Himself. 

‘And God saw everything that it was good’’ (Gen. i. 13), 
because on the third day of creation harmony and peace between 
all contending elements and forces generally prevailed, which 
beholding, the sons of the morning or the first born children of 
light, the angels on high, sang their joyous song of ‘‘peace and 
concord throughout the universe.’’ Only on this great day, is the 
word ‘‘vayomer’’ (and God said) repeated twice, an occult word 
containing the mystery of the twelve transformations of the let- 
ters of the sacred name IHVH, symbolizing the four cherubic 
forms graven on the divine chariot. 

“This expression is not to be taken inthe vulgar and material sense as is com- 
mon in Christendom. It is rather to be considered as the great alchemical fire that 
transmutes the baser metals into silver and gold, or, in other words, that by its 
action upon our lower self, changes our evil and defiled human nature so that it 
becomes like unto the divine nature. It is described in the words of the great and 
saintly mediaeval Kabbalist, Count Picus de Mirandola: ‘‘There is the element of fire 
in the material world, the sun is the fire of heaven, and in the supersensual world 
is the fire of the divine Intelligence.’”’ Theelementary fire burns, the heavenly fire 
vivifies, the Divine loves, that is, makes us lovable and loving so that we become, 


as one expresseth it, partakers of the divine nature. Happy and blessed is our 
destiny, the destiny of every created human soul. 








CYCLES. 
By SaMvueE. S. NEv. 


P | SHE SUBJECT of Cycles is one which has received con- 
siderable mention in theosophical and kindred litera- 
ture. Most that has been written on the subject aims 
mainly to demonstrate the existence of cyclic or periodic 

law in the occurrence of chronological, astronomical, psychic and 
spiritual events; but little has been said about the origin of cy- 
cles, their philosophical meaning, or their relation to the other 
teachings of Theosophy, especially the teaching of Karma. In 
fact, unless careful thought is given to the subject the bare as- 
sumption of a periodic recurrence of events seems to flatly con- 
tradict the idea of the potency of the will in shaping circum- 
stances and conditions. To be consistent, having once admitted 
the proposition that some events recur periodically, we must con- 
clude that all events are the results of periodic law. To solve 
this problem the point which must be considered is the origin and 
cause of cycles. 

To do this, it will be easier first to consider purely physical 
eycles. The simplest form of cycle is a physical vibration—the 
vibration of a musical string, the motion of a weight suspended 
from a spring, the motion of the air in transmitting sound, or the 
swinging of a pendulum. All of these forms of vibration follow 
the same laws. All of these resolve themselves, mathematically, 
into circular motion; that is, they correspond in time exactly to 
a point moving around a circle. This is true of any form of free 
vibration known to science. 

To illustrate, let us consider the simplest oscillation, the 
pendulum. Suppose a pendulum to be pivoted at C in figure 1, 
and swinging between A and B. Looking down on this from 
above it will appear to swing across the straight line AB, figure 
2. Beginning to swing at A it increases in velocity until it reaches 
the center and then begins to slow down until at B it comes te 
rest an instant and then begins its similar return motion. Now 
consider some other body moving around the circle at a uniform 
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rate of speed, from A to M, to N, to O, to B and around, making 
one complete revolution in the time that the pendulum swings 
backward and forward. Experiment has demonstrated that if 
this revolving body and the pendulum start at A at the same in- 
stant, the pendulum bob passes F' as the revolving body passes 
M, passes G as the revolving body passes N, passes the center, C, 
as the revolving body passes the middle point of the semi-circle, 
Q, and so on. The same law applies to all freely vibrating or os- 
cillating bodies. 

Such motions are known scientifically as ‘‘harmonic mo- 
tion.’? There are ‘‘simple harmonic’’ motions consisting of a 
single set of vibrations, such as the oscillation of a pendulum, 
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and ‘‘complex harmonic’’ motions, where minor harmonics are 
superimposed upon the main or fundamental harmonics. The 
vibration caused by the human voice is probably the most com- 
plex harmonic motion known. In this consideration, however, 
for the sake of simplicity, we will discuss only the simple har- 
monie. 

Now what is the cause of a vibration, or harmonic motion? 
A body is at rest when all the forces acting upon it are in equili- 
brium. If an outside force or impulse is applied, energy is used 
temporarily to overcome one of these forces. When this outside 
force is removed the original forces tend to readjust themselves, 
tend to restore harmony among themselves, but this cannot be 
done until the energy which was put into the object to move it 
from its position of equilibrium is exhausted. The result is har- 
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monic motion. Thus, looking again at the physical pendulum, a 
definite amount of energy is required to overcome the attraction 
between the bob and the earth to move it to A. It is then released, 
whereupon gravitation draws the body to D; but the energy, now 
apparent as momentum, carries the body beyond, to B, when the 
same process is gone through again. This cycle will continue 
until all the energy used originally to disturb the body’s rest has 
been dissipated. 

Let us next inquire how the pendulum may be brought to 
rest. This may be accomplished in three ways. The energy 
may be allowed to dissipate in friction between the pendulum 
and the surrounding air, the natural method. A force may be 
brought to bear on the pendulum at the proper instant and in the 
proper direction... The third method is to absorb the energy 
through the center of motion, the pivot, by friction or otherwise. 

This much, then, we have learned of physical vibration: 
First, its origin, the disturbing of equilibrium; second, its cause, 
the energy imparted which tends to readjustment of equilibrium; 
third, its motion, harmonic or circular, ‘‘cyclic’’; fourth, its ter- 
mination, the reabsorption of the energy causing it (a) by fric- 
tion in the path of motion, (b) by the application of a counter- 
acting force at the proper point in the cycle, or (c) through the 
center of motion. 

Admitting for the purposes of this discussion that an anal- 
ogy exists between the physical basis and the spiritual cause, we 
may immediately predicate the four foregoing fundamental prop- 
erties of physical cycles to physiological, psychic, moral, mental, 
spiritual, or any other cycles, once their existence has been de- 
monstrated. | 

Thus, the origin of a moral cycle must be the disturbing of 
the equilibrium of moral forces; its cause, a certain amount of 
moral energy of a positive or negative character, which tends to 
readjustment of moral equilibrium; its motion, cyclic; its ter- 


It is evident that the proper instant for the counteracting force to be applied 
must be considered. If applied at one end of the swing, when the body is for an in- 
stant at rest, it need be very small; but if so applied it will not absorb the motion 
as the pendulum is not in the position of natural equilibrium and will oscillate again 
when the force is removed. On the other hand, the most force will be required to 
stop the pendulum at the centre of its motion, when its velocity is greatest; but 
if so applied, will be most effective. 

*There are other properties which distinguish one cycle from another. They are 
the amplitude or intensity, the periodic time, and the nature of the moving sub- 
stance. The amplitude is the only thing that can be varied. The time depends on 
the nature of the moving body, or medium, and its distance from the centre of motion, 
and cannot be varied. A discussion of these properties would lead too deeply into 
abstruse mathematics and it is therefore omitted. 
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mination, the reabsorption of the moral energy causing it. Like- 
wise, mutatis mutandis, for any other kind of cycle. 

Taking this view of the nature of cycles, their direct relation 
to the law of karma is seen at once. Karma means, literally, 
work, or action. The statement of the law of karma is simply 
that every action must bring its corresponding results. It does 
this by means of the cycles, the oscillation which the action pro- 
duces, and continues to reproduce the action and the result so 
long as the cycle continues. It is therefore important that we 
consider the fourth point noticed above, the method of terminat- 
ing an oscillation and obliterating the cycle. 

The first method mentioned for stopping the pendulum was 
by friction in the path of motion, which we have said is the 
natural method of termination. This is the gradual wearing out 
of the cycle due to the natural resistance of the mind, the desires, 
vr any medium in which the oscillation occurs. Its progress may 
be noted, as in the physical cycle, by a gradual diminution of 
the amplitude or intensity at each successive period. 

The second method consists in applying a counter force at 
the proper point of the cycle. To accomplish the desired result 
by this method, however, the person employing it must know ex- 
actly the periodic time of the cycle, its amplitude at any time, 
and the exact nature of the forces involved. If all these factors 
are not known, and the method of combining them, more harm 
may be done than good. 

Thus, a desire or habit may be regarded as a pendulum, one 
end of whose swing is the point of greatest intensity of the de- 
sire and the other end the opposite condition. To overcome the 
desire by the second method it is necessary to attempt to restrain 
the desire or habit while it is increasing in intensity in any period 
and to try to continue it after it has passed its maxvmum pont. 
To attempt to restrain the desire after it has passed the maxi- 
mum simply wcreases the amplitude of the cycle, that is, makes 
the desire more intense. 

The third method is that of absorbing the energy of the cycle 
through the center of motion. Just as the motion of the windmill 
or the fly-wheel is transmitted through a central shaft to the per- 
formance of useful work, so can the energy of the psychic cycles 
be absorbed through the central point of man’s being to the per- 
formance of useful work along spiritual lines. By keeping the 
mind centered within, directed to the higher principles, the en- 
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ergy contained in all the various karmic cycles, that is, cycles 
having the mind for a center, is transformed into spiritual forces. 

Further than this, if all actions are performed simply for 
the sake of duty, without thought of fear or reward for the per- 
sonal self, no center exists for a cycle on the personal plane and 
therefore no karma is generated. This is the most important 
point in the consideration of cycles for the student of mysticism, 
how to avoid generating them, but the other points are not to be 
neglected. For only by studying the cycles in all their aspects, 
and after knowing to contro] them, can man attain his ultimate 
end, the One Cycle. 





TRUTH AND FICTION. 


A small boy often went to the theatre with his father. He 
loved to see the beautiful pieces that were presented there, and 
as the boy was very unsophisticated, the show appeared very 
real to him. He thought that the trees upon the stage were real 
trees and the mountains and lakes actual mountains and lakes. 
He never speculated about their true nature, and the conse- 
quence was that he became very much interested in the play and 
learned more truths from what he saw and heard than if he had 
spent the time reading books. 

But when the small boy grew bigger he was one day per. 
mitted to go upon the stage after the performance was over, and 
he saw that all the beautiful scenery which he had admired so 
much was nothing but pasteboard and painted canvas. There- 
upon the boy became very much enraged, and said that he had 
been swindled and cheated. He wanted the manager of the 
show to give him back the money which his father had paid for 
him, and said the whole play was a tissue of lies. He said that 
he wanted the truth given to him without any fiction, and that 
he would never go to the theatre any more. 


Franz Hartmann. 








MAN A CITY. 
Repusuic VILI-IX. 


By ALEXANDER WixpeEr, M. D. 


which it had been diverted by Polemarchos. ‘‘Certainly,’’ 

Glaukon insists, ‘‘this cannot be difficult. Thou wast de- 

seribing the city in very much the same way as when just 
now thou wert considering such a city and the man who, to be 
good, must be like it. This must be so, when it was made to seem 
possible to have a city and a man that were to be better.’’ 

He remembers that there were four kinds of cities and indi- 
viduals that deserved special notice for the purpose of showing 
the relative happiness and misery of the best or worst inhabi- 
tants. 

Sokrates replies that they shall hear that, and weleome. The 
first, was the polity most praised by the many, the Kretan and 
Lakonian; the second, which was also entitled in its turn to their 
second praise, was the oligarchy, a polity abounding with 
numerous evils. Then came the form wholly opposed to that, 
the democracy, and after that the fourth and last disease of the 
city, the tyranny. The cities are like individuals, they are 
formed from human origins and partake their character. If 
there are five kinds of cities, there will be five distinctions of 
population corresponding to them. Thus the individual who re- 
sembles aristocracy, where the best citizens are in power, will 
be good and just. But an aristocracy is liable to degeneration, 
becoming a timocracy, in which the rule is given to ambitious 
individuals in consideration of their wealth and personal influ- 
ence. The proper social regulations will not be observed; the 
geometric number, in conformity with which generation and 
production are controlled, not being properly regarded, the 
newer rulers are likely to be of inferior character and neglectful 
of the most important duties. Professor Jowett thus renders 
this description: 

‘‘That which is of divine birth has a period which is con- 
tained in a perfect number (i. e., a cyclical number, such as 6, 
which is equal to the sum of its divisors, one, two, and three; so 


| T IS now agreed to resume the discussion at the point from 
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that when the circle or time represented by 6 is completed, the 
lesser times or rotations, represented by one, two and three are 
also completed). But that which is of human birth is contained 
in the number in which first (i. e., declaring from the perfect 
cycle) increments by involution and evolution giving three inter- 
vals and four terms of approximating and differentiating and 
increasing and naming numbers, make all agreeable and com- 
mensurable. The base of these (three), with a third added (thus 
making four), when joined with a figure of five (twenty) and 
raised to the third power, furnishes two harmonies: the first 
which is a hundred times as great (i. e., four hundred equal to 
four times one hundred), and the other a figure having one side 
equal to the former, which, taken one way is equilateral, but 
also oblong, consisting of a hundred numbers squared upon 
rational diameters of a square (i. e., fractions being omitted), 
the side of which is five (7 times 7 making 49, which multiplied 
by 100 amounts to 4,900), each of them being less by one (than 
the perfect square, which includes the fractions, se. 50), or less 
by two perfect squares of irrational figures (of a square the side 
of which is five, thus equai to fifty, to which, adding fifty, the sum 
is 100); and a hundred cubes of three (27 which multiplied by 
100 produces 2,700, and 4,900 and 400 being added to this, the 
sum is 8,000).’’ 

To this Sokrates adds the declaration: ‘‘ All this geometric 
figure together, is lord of such facts, holds in store the better and 
worse accompaniments of nativities.’”? When the rulers, ig- 
norant and heedless of this, bring couples together under in- 
auspicious conditions, there will be a degenerate progeny. The 
new generation will be deficient in talent and good fortune, and 
when placed in office, they will be neglectful of its duties, illus- 
trating the species of talents which Hesiod styled the golden, 
silver, copper and iron. Strife is certain to ensue, and the two 
lower classes will fall to lower pursuits, the acquiring of wealth 
in money, land and houses. Individual property having thus 
been established for them, there follows the subjecting and actual 
enslavement of the dependent classes and corresponding change 
of government to a form intermediate between oligarchy and 
aristocracy, between the dominion of the few and that of the” 
best citizens. An individual of such a nature will be character- 
ized by ambition and love of contention; rough in his manners to 
those subordinate to him, but courteous to freemen and abjectly 
obedient to authority. 
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The timocratic youth is aptly described by Sokrates as per- 
haps the son of a worthy father dwelling in an ill-governed 
city, who shuns its honors and offices, lawsuits and public busi- 
ness, in order that he may escape the worry and trouble. The 
mother and domestics of the household join in depicting him to 
the son as being careless and unmanly, stirring the young man 
up to run a different career. 

The oligarchy is next developed. The government is based 
on property. The rich bear rule, and the poor have no voice. 
Great wealth possessed by private individuals, the philosopher 
declares to be destructive to the common welfare. Such indi- 
viduals seldom scruple at disobeying the laws. As they advance 
in the intensity of their passion for the acquiring of property, the 
less honorable do they esteem virtue. The rich are elevated to 
office, and the poor are regarded as of little account. Laws are 
enacted which fix the possessing of a specific sum of money as 
the qualification for citizenship. All who do not have so much 
are excluded. The city thus becomes as two political bodies: one 
consisting of the poor, and the other of the rich, each living by 
itself and conspiring against one another. In a war the feeble- 
ness of this condition is flagrant. There are few to fight and 
few to rule, and it is necessary for the rulers to employ the 
services of the very class of whom they may be more afraid than 
they are of the enemy. 

Another evil incident to the oligarchy is that a man may 
sell his property and live in the city afterward without an em- 
ployment by which to earn a livelihood. He is henceforth poor 
and destitute, a burden on the public. Where the population con- 
sists of only the very rich and the very poor, this latter class is 
certain to become very numerous. Every one who is not wealthy 
is likely to be a pauper. Sokrates compares paupers to the 
drones in a hive, of which part, being without stings, simply 
live and die as paupers. But many he represents as possessing 
such weapons. They constitute the ‘‘criminal class,’’ the thieves, 
highwaymen, embezzlers, and other evildoers. 

This form of government, the oligarchy, Sokrates defines as 
one whose rulers are selected by the possessors of property. He 
describes the individual who resembles it in character, and how 
he comes to be such. He is a son who has seen his father made 
bankrupt in the service of the city, at the head of the army, or 
in political office; then involved in lawsuits, ruined by informers, 
put to death or exiled, and stripped of everything. The young 
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man is humbled by the condition in which he is thus placed. He 
is led to devote his attention to the acquiring of wealth. Cov- 
etousness becomes as the great king in his soul, fully armed with 
regal paraphernalia. He is laborious and sparing of his own 
wants, subduing his desires to the dominant passion of hoarding. 
Not having been properly reared, the qualities of the drones are 
developed in him, some of them beggarly, and others mischievous, 
but kept under restraint forcibly by the ruling forces. But while 
penurious with their own property, such individuals are like the 
drones, most of them, when they deal with the property of others. 
This is manifest when the tutelage of orphans happens to be con- 
fided to them, giving power to do injustice. A person of this 
character is not integrally one, but double; his desires are at 
variance with one another, the better usually governing the 
worse, yet the true virtue of a harmonious and well-ordered soul 
will escape him. He that is miserly, either in his own or in 
public affairs, is a wretched antagonist, whether in case of 
victory or other struggle for honor. He is not willing to spend 
his property through apprehension of rousing expensive desires, 
but fights with only part of the resources at command, and so 
is generally defeated, though he saves his money. Hence the 
miser and the money-mad men are like the oligarchy in govern- 
ment. 

Yet by the mismanagement which is incidental to such 
administration democracy is developed. The rulers in the oli- 
garchy owe their power to the possession of great wealth, and 
so are unwilling to restrict wealthy young men from squander- 
ing property. Their own purpose is to purchase such property. 
They lend to the young men and encourage them in wasteful 
habits and practices till they are brought to poverty and made to 
part with all that they have possessed. Everything relating to 
the welfare of the city is neglected except the gaining of wealth; 
the ruling classes increasing their hoards, and the others be- 
coming drones and paupers. The result is the developing of a 
multitude in the city spurred and armed, so'to speak, for revolu- 
tion. Some are in debt, others in disgrace, and many in both con- 
ditions. They all hate those who have obtained their property, 
and readily conspire against them. When aman is weak in body, 
a slight cause will produce serious results, and in a city it is so 
likewise. The city may be disordered and at war with itself 
when there is no external cause. The poor will ally themselves 
with a faction in the governing class, thus driving the other to 
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the wall, or they may take matters altogether into their own 
hands. Having come into power, they kill some, banish others, 
and divide the offices equally with the rest. The superior magis- 
trates are for the most part assigned by lot. Thus democracy 
comes into existence. 

The picture which is presented of this form of administra- 
tion is far from encouraging. Every one is supposed to be em- 
powered to do as he may please. In the great variety of natural 
dispositions, each one will require a civil polity to suit himself, 
and with it may lay the foundation of a city accordingly.’ Being 
distinct from the others, in the democracy there would be no 
necessity to engage in war or abide in peace, when the others 
were in such conditions. Men under sentence of death would go 
about free, and those who had been banished remain at home. 
What are usually considered the qualifications of a good citizen 
are virtually tramped under foot. It is not required to be a 
statesman, but only to pass as Friend of the People. It is a 
polity without leader and of many aspects, assuring a certain 
equality to equals and unequals alike. 

Sokrates delineates how the man of a character similar to 
the democratic city is formed. He suggests the son of a stingy 
father who had lived under the oligarchy and trained him to his 
own niggardly habits. The young man adheres to these ways, 
governing his own pleasures strictly, and regarding those as un- 
necessary which are expensive and do not tend to the gaining of 
wealth. Here Sokrates pauses to distinguish the kinds of 
pleasure. Those which we cannot dispense with, but derive 
benefit from the indulgence, he classes as necessary. The desire 
of food comes first, and is essential to existence itself. But he 
insists that it should be restricted to simpler articles and their 
condiments, and should be restrained from most things, and 
especially those the use of which is hurtful to body and soul. The 
same rule holds with other delights, as those of sex and others. 
He who surfeits in excess and unnecessary pleasures is the 
drone; and he who has been brought up in niggardly fashion, but 
on tasting of the drones’ honey rushes into wild indulgence, is 
changing from the oligarchal to the democratic character. Then 
comes a conflict in the soul. The influence of early example con- 
tinues to admonish, while the new desires attract to wider license. 
Some are restrained within a proper modesty, while others go 

It is to be remembered that the city in former times was an area of territory 


large or small, marked out for its own occupants, and so might be embraced in 
a single homestead, whether of a clan or comrades. 
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headlong into reckless disorder. As in the city, a faction co- 
operates with the democratic party, so desires akin to those 
which are subjected come into activity and enforce their behests. 
Never having been subordinated to early discipline, they are 1m- 
perious and unyielding. They win in the struggle, thrusting out 
with contempt the virtuous qualities which had held them back. 
Veneration they stigmatize as stupidity; self-control they call 
unmanliness; frugality and propriety in expenditure they repre- 
sent as country habits and close-fistedness. Thus in a manner 
the soul, having been emptied and purified from these things, 
and initiated in the Great Perfective Rites’, they introduce 
wanton insolence, lawlessness, waste and impudence. They call 
insolence, superior breeding; lawlessness, the spirit of liberty; 
waste, magnificence ; and impudence, manliness. Thus the young 
man emerges from his original condition into the life of pleasure. 
He spends his fortune on necessary and unnecessary indulgences 
alike. Yet, if he does not become too hopelessly swayed by 
passion, he will, when he becomes older, be more moderate. He 
will follow out his desires in their turn, passing from one, when 
it is sated, to another. He is not leading a life of order or law, 
but is displaying a kind of versatility. He exhibits in himself 
numerous patterns, both of forms of government and moral 
habits. Thus his life is arranged according to the theory of 
democracy. He is the democratic man. 

Speaking with what may appear to be the accustomed irony, 
the philosopher now remarks: ‘‘The forms of commonwealth 
most beautiful, and the man most excellent, that remain for us 
to consider, are tyranny and the tyrant.’’ He affirms that it is 
plain almost to absolute certainty that the same way that as 
from oligarchy, the government by the nich originates democracy, 
the government by the people, so from democracy, tyranny cr 
arbitrary power is the natural outcome.* Thus oligarchy takes 
its rise from the esteeming of riches to be the supreme good. 
Everything else is neglected for this end. By the insatiable de- 
sire for wealth, and the neglect resulting, it eventually destroys 


itself, and is supplanted by democracy. Liberty is now regarded 


“The Eleusinia were divided into two parts: the Mikra or Lesser Rites, and the 
Megala Tele, or the Great Perfective Rites. The Greeks regarded them as revealing 
the secret of life, and hence considered it as completing a peculiar discipline. 
The Romans considered it as an initiation, or beginning of a new life. 

®*The Greek tyrannos or tyrant was regarded as the farthest removed from the 
rank of basileus or king. The person of the king and his office were regardec as 
sacred, and even as divine. But the tyrant was merely the holder of power by his 
own energy, beginning often as “‘Boss,”’ or leader of the popular party. He was by 
no means always an unworthy ruler; many of the ancient tyrants labored to promote 
the welfare of the people. 
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as the chief good, and so by neglect of other matters equally 
imperative in their way, democracy becomes its own destroyer. 
It punishes its men in office unless they permit excessive license, 
and it abuses as mean-spirited and servile those who are obedient 
to the laws. The magistrates generally become like the others, 
and these in their turn acquire the peremptory manner of magis- 
trates. In private households, the father becomes as if sub- 
servient to the son, and fears him; and the son, aspiring to be 
free, is without respect for the parents. The distinctions be- 
tween citizens, residents and foreigners are broken down, 
naturalization is freely permitted, and all are privileged alike. 
Instructors fear their pupils, and the pupils despise the in- 
structors and all who have them in charge. In short, the young, 
in their manners, are like those who are older, both in talking 
and action; and the older men, imitating the young, condescend 
to buffoonery and low joking in order that they may not seem 
disagreeable and magisterial. This liberty of the multitude be- 
comes so great in a city of this character that purchased slaves, 
men or women, are no less free than their purchasers, and a 
similar lawless freedom exists with the members of the family. 
All these things being massed together make the souls of the 
citizens so tender that if any one should be brought into slavery 
they would be grieved and unwilling to put up with it; for at 
last they do not respect the laws, whether written or unwritten, 
so that no one may be a master over them. 

This is the very condition, so beautiful and youthful, 
Sokrates avers, from which tyranny is born. The same malady 
that came into existence in the oligarchy and destroyed it will be 
fatal also to popular government. Becoming even _ vastly 
stronger in its power, it reduces democracy to servitude with its 
abundance. Excess of liberty, whether in the city or private 
individual, seems to change into nothing else than excessive 
bondage. ‘‘It seems to me,’’ says the philosopher, ‘‘that tyranny 
comes into existence from no other form of government than 
from democracy; out of the highest liberty comes the most 
abject and fiercest bondage. The same distemper which works 
mischief in an oligarchy springs up in a democracy and reduces 
it to slavery. The idler and spendthrift population existing 
there have been compared to idle bees in a hive, some of which 
are without stings and others with them. They are active in 
effecting the change. A wise lawmaker would exclude them 
from being admitted into the city; and if they happen to gain 
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such admittance, being as the idle and useless bees in the hive, 
they should be extirpated, with their cells, as soon as possible. 

The liberty which pertains to democracy is as productive of 
these drones as the oligarchy, and they are fiercer and constitute 
the actual ruling power. The more active ones talk and agitate, 
while the others throng the courts and public assemblages, pre- 
venting those who differ from them from having any voice in re- 
lation to political affairs. Everything of importance in the city 
is of their doing. 

Those citizens who are engaged in trade and remunerative 
business are generally the richest and most orderly. These 
furnish to the drones their largest gains. Their money is ex- 
torted from them by many artful devices of taxation and legal 
proceeding. There is also a third class of population, the most 
numerous of all. It is composed of working men engaged in their 
own employments, who are not politicians, or possessed of any 
considerable amount of property. In order to assure support 
from them, the leaders contrive to bestow upon them some little 
share of what they have taken from the wealthier citizens. This 
prompts the persons who have been to the endeavor to pro- 
tect themselves, and in so doing to become supporters of 
oligarchy. They may not like to do this, but they may feel them- 
selves driven to it by the oppressions of the party in power. 
Then follow accusations, prosecutions, and the infliction of 
numerous penalties. 

Meanwhile it is customary for the common people on their 
part to piace some individual over themselves, to maintain him, 
and even elevate him to great authority. From this beginning 
comes the tyrant, with his arbitrary powers. Having a compliant 
commonalty, he enters upon a course of proscription, not even 
sparing kindred, till he removes all who are in his way, and 
arranges all things about him after his own method. He gains 
this suecess by a certain complaisance of manners and promising 
of numerous services to the people, and after effecting it, ex- 
citing foreign wars which will make a commander necessary. The 
people can then be kept poor by taxes, and if any are disposed to 
oppose his measures, it is easy to place him in the army and 
expose him to the enemy, and to form plots against such for 
their destruction. Then follow the usual sequences of despotic 
administration, a guard of soldiers to protect the monarch and 
enforce his decrees, the arbitrary seizing of private property, 
the confiscating of moneys set apart for specific purposes on the 
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pretext of lightening the burden of taxation, and corresponding 
objectionable procedures. Thus the people in the endeavor to 
escape from the smoxe of curtailment of the liberty of freemen, 
fall into the raging fire of a despotism of slaves, exchanging the 
condition of overmuch and unseasonable freedom for the severest 
and most execrable servitude of bondage. 

‘“We have still left to consider the tyrannical man,’’ Sok- 
rates remarks; ‘‘how he is developed out of the democrat, and, 
having come into existence, what kind of a person he is, and what 
sort of a life he lives, whether wretched or happy.’’ He adds 
that there is something yet to be considered in regard to the de- 
sires, their quality and number. Some of the pleasures and 
desires appear to him unnecessary and unlawful, which are 
nevertheless natural to every one, but, owing to the curbing by 
law and better dispositions induced by the reasoning faculty, 
either leave some altogether, or are less numerous and enfeebled, 
or become more violent and numerous. Such are aroused in 
sleep, he explains. The other parts of the soul are then quiet 
and silent, which is rational and gentle and dominant over that 
quality. Then that part which is bestial and savage, having been 
gorged with food or drink, flirts about, driving sleep away, 
seeks to go and satisfy its peculiar proclivities, because in such 
a condition it dares do everything, as being set free absolutely 
from all sense of shame and good sense. It scruples at nothing, 
however vile or criminal. But the individual in health and self- 
control goes to sleep in a condition of mental equability, having 
satisfied his desires without undue restraint or excess, or disturb- 
ing the better principle in the soul by joy or grief, or worry of 
any kind. So the two parts of the soul, the spirited and the 
appetitive, being quieted, the third part is set in motion in which 
thinking is generated. Thus he reposes. In such a condition 
the perception of the truth is most visibly apprehended, and 
then the visions of his sleep appear least of all as unlawful and 
wicked. ‘‘ What I desire to be known,’’ says Sokrates, ‘‘is this: 
that there is in every one a species of desires vehement and 
savage and lawless. It is the case even in some whom we think 
to be moderate. This feature is conspicuous in dreams.’’ 

The ‘‘man of the people’’ has been described already, as 
the offspring of a penurious father, who sets value only on de- 
sires for the accumulating of wealth, and despises every wish 
for what may not be absolutely necessary. He associates with 
men more jaunty, running into all manner of wanton folly with 
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them, and hates the parsimony of his father. Nevertheless, 
having a better nature than the corrupters, and attracted both 
ways, he adopts a manner of living between them, participating 
moderately of each, and lives a life not illiberal nor unlawful, 
thus becoming a champion of government by the people instead 
of by the few owners of property. 

He may, however, in his turn have a young son who has been 
brought up in habits of this kind. The same experiences attend 
him as they did the father. He is led into every kind of lawless- 
ness, which they who mislead him call freedom. His father, 
domestics and others help in all this, from a desire to keep an 
influence over him; and all continue to excite a ruling love that 
shall dominate other desires. Under the rage of passion incited 
by them, the ruler of the soul becomes infuriated, and if he 
should find in himself any opinions or desires that are useful or 
modest, he will strangle them and push them away, ridding 
himself of self-control and becoming mad to the extreme. Such 
is the origin of the tyrannical man. Hence, too, love has been 
declared to be a tyrant, and a drunken man has the spirit of a 
tyrant. The tyrannical man comes into existence when either 
by nature or habit, or both, he becomes drunken, erotic and 
melancholy. 

Under these conditions, the life of the tyrannical man will be 
spent with feastings, revels, banquets and women-friends. With 
these there will be vast expenses incurred, requiring the borrow- 
ing of money. The desires become more imperious, and the indi- 
viduals, raging and frenzied, will look for the property of others, 
to ascertain whether it can be obtained by fraud or violence. 
The young man, under the stress of maddening desire, will deem 
it right to rob his own parents. They may submit and so suffer 
privation, or they may resist, and thus there may come distress- 
ing conflict. Finally, this source drying up, the young man will 
not now abstain from any deed by which he can support both 
himself and the mob of desires which are unchained in him. If 
there are only a few of these individuals in a city, then they go 
elsewhere and engage in the service of other tyrants who may 
be at war, either as guards or as soldiers. But they remain at 
home in times of peace, and set in motion a great number of 
lesser evils. They are the thieves, burglars, cutpurses, footpads, 
robbers of temples and kidnappers; and where this is possible, 
they become informers, give false testimony, and take bribes. 
But the evil which is thus inflicted is a small matter when com- 
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pared to the wretchedness under the rule of the tyrants. When 
there come to be many of this class in the city, and others are 
associated politically with them, they perceive their own strength, 
then, aided by the senseless folly of the people, they select the 
individual who has the greatest and most powerful force of 
tyranny in his soul, and elevate him to the supremacy. In case 
that the city does not accept this state of affairs, he will treat his 
fatherland and motherland as he treated his own parents, bring- 
ing in his soldiers and reducing it to subjection. Such is the end 
of the matter. This worst of men is the individual awake, whom 
we had contemplated dreaming. The longer he lives the more 
of a tyrant he becomes. Being the wickedest, he is also the most 
miserable; and the longer he tyrannizes the more wretched he 
becomes.* 

As the tyrannic man is like the city under a despotism, so the 
democrat is like the city under democratic rule, and the others 
accordingly. Likewise as city compares with city in regard to 
virtue and good fortune, so does man compare with man. The 
city governed by a tyrant with arbitrary power is totally oppo- 
site in virtue to the one under a king. So also with the individual 
man. Sokrates proposes, however, to examine this matter more 
explicitly. He describes the proper judge to be a man capable 
of scrutinizing the disposition, as, for example, one who has lived 
in the same house with him, participated in family transactions, 
and able to judge how he treats his domestics. He would thus be 
able to judge in respect to the happiness of the individual as 
compared with others. Glaukon, continuing with this proposi- 
tion, Sokrates asks whether he is willing that they shall con- 
stitute themselves judges as having encountered such characters, 
and so have answers to the questions. He then calls attention to 
the parallel which exists in their entire discourse of the city and 
the individual, and so, considering each by turns, describes their 
respective conditions. Thus the city under the rule of a tyrant 
is enslaved; a few of the inhabitants are free, but the others, 
the most and the best, are in wretched bondage. The individual 
in an analogous condition is servile and without proper concep- 
tion of freedom in his soul; those qualities which are most worthy 
being enslaved, and that little disposition the most depraved and 
insane, supreme in power. The condition of such a soul would 

*We are assured that Plato was not writing of Dionysius in Sicily, or indeed 


of any but an ideai subject. Hence he describes his characters as they may be 
generally classified, and refrains from all complex intermixtures of character. 
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be described as servile. A city governed by a tyrant may not do 
what it likes; and the soul which is under tyranny, and impelled 
as by a gadfly,° will always be full of uproar and remorse. As 
the city is poor, so the soul is always impoverished and insatiably 
eovetous. Both the city and the man are incessantly in dread of 
impending calamity. In no city of a different character can be 
found so much of complaint, lamentation, grief and sorrow; nor 
can these exist to a greater degree than in the tyrannic individual 
maddened by desire and furious lusts. 

Yet Sokrates thinks that the tyrannic man is not as wretched 
as it is possible for him to be. One may be more miserable than 
another. A man who is naturally of tyrannic temper, who hap- 
pens not to remain in private life, may be fortunate enough to 
become a tyrant. Those who are rich and have many slaves are 
like the tyrants in authority. They are safe because the city pro- 
tects each individual. But if household, domestics and all, 
should be set down in a solitary region, there would be the live- 
lest terror, lest the man, his wife and children should be mur- 
dered by the domestics. Or if there should be neighbors in the 
vicinity who could not endure that one man should lord it over 
another, he would be beset by a host of enemies. Thus the tyrant 
is bound as an abject prisoner, full of all kinds of fears and de- 
sires. But of those who live in the city, he alone may never go 
abroad, or to behold what others are free to desire; he must hide 
at home and live very much as a woman, envying the other citi- 
zens, if any one is going out and seeing anything good. 

If, however, the individual is far more unfortunate, does not 
remain in private station, but chances by some fortune to be him- 
self the tyrant, and so while unable to govern himself, endeavors 
to govern others, it is as though with a diseased body he should 
engage in wrestling with others. It may be fancied otherwise, 
but it is hard to conceive of a condition more woful. He is a 
slave to flatteries and slaveries, and himself compelled to be a 
flatterer of individuals the most depraved. One needs but to 
look into his soul, and he will be perceived to be in the most utter 
want, full of fear and grief, like the city which he is ruling. As 
he must be, and by governing becomes envious, faithless, unjust, 
unfriendly, irreligious, countenancing and sustaining wrong in 
every form, it is impossible for him to be happy or to make others 
happy. 


‘Oistros, a gadfly, is the figurative expression of violent desire. The classic 
story of Io, whom Hera punished by subjecting her to the persecution of the 
gadfly, is here suggested. 
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Having brought the argument to this point, Sokrates de- 
mands which form of government is most promotive of happi- 
ness. Is it the kingly, the timocratic, the oligarchic, the demo- 
eratic or the tyrannic? ‘‘Shall I declare,’’ he asks, ‘‘that the son 
of Ariston has judged the best and most just man to be the 
happiest (and this is the fittest man to be king who is king over 
himself), and that the worst and most unjust man is the most 
wretched ; and that he is the most tyrannical who in the greatest 
degree tyrannizes over himself and the city?’’ He adds that 
these things are so, even though they are not known to be such 
to man or even to the gods. 





‘““WHATSOEVER A MAN SOWS, THAT SHALL HE 
REAP.”’ 


By Joun B. Oppycke. 


Man is himself the master of his fate, 
The real designer of his circling way; 
’Tis he alone must bear the onerous weight 
Of causing sin and being to it a prey. 
He shapes to-morrow by his deed to-day, 
And on, and on, his future thus may grow. 
His past did, then, the same iron rule obey,— 
For segments do the whole.of circles show. 
As in an endless chain each link we know 
To be like those that follow or precede; 
So in man’s life doth each short day bestow 
The product of his past, his future meed. 
Then let him not upon a god heap blame 
When harvest, sown in evil, augurs shame. 





The worldly wise ignore the kernel, but they write volumes 
about the husks. Kckartshausen. 





The pride and disputes of the learned lead away from the 
path of wisdom. Wisdom is not for the proud, but for those 
whose search is with honest heart and mind, for the purpose of 
benefiting others. Kckartshausen. 














CHARITY. 
By E. B. Gui. 


The following letters were written to an earnest soul whose devotion to the work 
of helping humanity led to a decision to take a course in the “School of Philan- 
thropy”’ in order to become better fitted for the chosen life work. I believe that they 
will prove of interest to the general reader, and that may provoke some dis- 
cussion of important problems which are pressing for immediate solution in our 
social organism. The writer would not derogate in the least from the value of that 
“Charity” which seeks to alleviate to some degree the suffering caused by the mate- 
rialism of the day, but he earnestly prays that the energy and effort now expressing 
itself through Charity Organizations may in wisdom be redirected and led to flow 
through the channels of Brotherhood. E. B. G. 


1. 


Y DEAR FRIEND :— 

You speak of taking a course in the ‘‘School of Phil- 
anthropy’’ in order to fit yourself for your life work. 
What, pray, is this School of Philanthropy? Philan- 
thropy is simply and solely ‘‘love of man.’’ Can one by a course 
of study fit one’s self to exercise those higher qualities of unsel- 
fish love for humanity? I say unselfish for a love for one’s fel- 
lowmen which is in any degree colored or tinctured with a desire 
for reward, either in honor and position or in gratitude of those 
benefited or in self-approval, by the very degree of its color or 
tincture ceases to be love of one’s fellows and in the same degree 

becomes love of one’s self. 

In these early days of the 20th century, our civilization has 
by a sort of cumulative momentum of material prosperity be- 
come money mad. The one great desire to obtain money and its 
equivalents has permeated society so fully and so completely that 
methods and means are but little questioned beyond the mere in- 
quiry as to the probable certainty and degree of success. Even 
those who are in possession of wealth and feel stirring within 
them the desire to in some way help their fellows by alleviating 
the discontent and suffering of uncomfortable surroundings, do 
not go down to the fundamentals of right any more than did the 
rich young man who became exceedingly sorrowful when the 
Master’s answer illumined the pathway of his duty by revealing 
to him his own personal bondage to his material possessions. 
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Like him they find their attachment to their ‘‘ great possessions’”’ 
is stronger than their ‘‘love’’ for their fellows. On the other 
hand, those who find themselves unsatisfied in their daily lives 
seek and ask for an improvement in their material surroundings. 
They do not ‘‘seek peace in thy soul, find there thy heaven,’’ for 
their standard of contentment is the comfort of the body. 

The modern definition of Charity as commonly understood 
both by the giver and the receiver is far, very far, from the orig- 
inal meaning of the word. The soul is the real man, but instead 
of holding the welfare of the soul of his fellows as most dear 
(charity) both equally hold the personal physical welfare dear. 
Thus we have ‘‘Charity organizations’’ and ‘‘societies for the 
improvement of the condition of the poor’’ and so long has char- 
ity been held to consist in gifts of money and food and clothing 
and shelter—all for the body only—that it no longer expresses 
the love of soul for soul, and the lack of expression of that Divine 
compassion has crystallized into the proverb which is an inclus- 
ive commentary, ‘‘as cold as charity.’’ 

All this is wrong. The realization of the sacred rights of 
life and liberty and the pursuit of happiness should not depend 
upon the uncertainty of the willingness of anyone to give. If 
they are rights they cannot be gifts, nor should their realization 
depend upon the permission of anyone. 

A gift as such is only a substitute for that which is really 
charity. If society exemplified true charity, gifts would be un- 
necessary. If each held, as dearest to his heart, the welfare of 
all others, there would be no need for alms. What think you, my 
friend, is humanity’s greatest need to-day? Is it gifts of food 
and raiment? If so an equal distribution of all food and apparel 
—in fact of all property—would be the only righteous thing to 
do. But were such a distribution made upon a certain fixed date, 
what would follow? 

First, a wild unbridled orgy of dissipation in eating, drink- 
ingandmerry making lasting until all the surplus and most of the 
supply for present need was exhausted, and then a quick and 
sharp return to the old struggle in which the industrious and the 
provident would quickly gain control of the sources of supply 
and, by the very necessities of their condition, the rule over the 
careless and improvident, ‘‘the condition of the whole would be 
mightily impaired.’’ No, my friend, the great need of humanity 
is not gifts. It is knowledge; knowledge of what? Not knowledge 
of business, and affairs, and political economy; nor yet of 
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science, nor of books. These the world already possesses in a 
remarkable degree, more generally than ever before in recorded 
history, and yet, never have there existed greater contrasts of 
wealth and poverty, of fullness and need, than exist to-day the 
world over. What the world is pleased to consider as knowledge 
has not eradicated poverty, nor has it made all men worthy to 
receive the best which life affords, for it has not taught them to 
use wisely the things which they have. Is not that then the great- 
est need, that men should learn to wisely use their powers, their 
circumstances and their opportunities? 

Is there not a fundamental which has been neglected and 
which must become a matter of knowledge and a guide of con- 
duct? I believe there is, and that briefly stated it is ‘‘self knowl- 
edge.’’ 

Self knowledge does not mean a knowledge of the body. The 
body is a result as much as a suit of clothes is the result of the 
weaver’s industy and the tailor’s skill; to know one’s friend one 
hardly needs to know the quality and texture of his clothes, nor 
their cost, nor the process of manufacture, nor the name of his 
tailor. In fact one may know all these and yet not know the man. 
Letuslay aside our tailor’s catalog and study our friend. We need 
for a time to turn our attention from results to causes. Weneed to 
study the real man. ‘‘The greatest need of every man is to know 
himself.’’ The clothes, the body, the mind, are but the wall, the 
outer court and the porch of the Temple. He who would commune 
with the Most High must enter into the Holy of Holies. He who 
would know himself must learn the way to the sanctuary of his 
own being, and entering therein commune with the Holy One— 
his spiritual Self. 

There is a basic principle which underlies every impulse 
which moves toward what we ¢all philanthropy. The best tech- 
nical statement of it is in the Secret Doctrine, which affirms: 
‘“The fundamental unity of all Souls with the Oversoul.’’ That 
‘‘fundamental unity”’ is the ultimate basis of Brotherhood. ‘‘It 
has always been held to be one of the ‘‘mysteries,’’ a part of the 
‘‘esoteric’’ or ‘‘secret’’ teaching, because men have been so fully 
occupied with personal affairs and the illusions and delusions of 
the vivid but impermanent conditions of life, that though they 
had eyes they saw not and having ears they heard not and much 
less could they understand that which is real and enduring. The 
unity of all souls with the Oversoul is but a more philosophical 
statement of the ‘‘brotherhood’’ of man and the fatherhood of 
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God, or rather, the Brotherhood of God and Man. A funda- 
mental unity must include a common source and an ultimate com- 
mon destiny. If the origin and the destiny, the cause and the re- 
sult, be common to all, the progress from the one to the other 
must be, though seemingly unlike, essentially similar, and in fact 
a broader view of the experiences of the human race as a whole, 
and of its various branches and families will justify the conelu- 
sion that the origin, experiences and destiny of its individual 
members are, 1n all essentials, the same. 

There is a purpose in existence. There is a purpose in hu- 
man life, and that purpose is not merely the perpetuation of 
existence in the one case, nor of the human race in the other. The 
perpetuation of existence and of the race are means to an end, but 
are not the end itself. I'o exist is to ‘‘stand out from’’ and the 
manifested universe and al] things therein proceed (stand out) 
from God, not for the mere sake of proceeding but that by that 
proceeding a definite result may be attained. On the material 
side, that definite result to be attained is the evolution of form 
as a vehicle for the expression of intelligence. On the spiritual 
side, it is the evolution of the soul. We live for the evolution of 
the soul, that is to say, we live as human beings that each may 
evolve for himself a vehicle for the perfect. expression of his 
spiritual or divine self. That is the common purpose of human- 
ity and that is the definite purpose of each soul which inearnates. 
We are all here for the same purpose. We are all working to ac- 
complish the same result, all striving to attain the same goal. 

How think vou would a clear understanding of this funda- 
mental principle of brotherhood affect our ideas of philanthropy? 
How affect our attitude toward our fellows and our relations 
with them? Will it not lead to the true philanthropy, the love of 
our fellows? And if we thus learn how intimately our individual 
destiny is linked with the destiny of the race, will it not neutral- 
ize the poison of selfishness and lead directly to that first step of 
the true disciple ‘‘devotion to the cause of another.’’ I have 
more to say on the subject of Brotherhood and the purpose of 
life, but I leave it for a later date. May the light of love shining 
in your heart reveal to you in all hearts the ‘‘light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.”’ 

Sincerely, 
K. B. G. 
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II. 
My Dear Friend :— 

I perceive by your reply to my last letter that I need to be 
somewhat more explicit in regard to the application of the prin- 
ciple of Brotherhood, as you say that my suggestions are too 
ideal and that their realization in the great mass of the people is 
impractical and impossible. Why do you consider them imprac- 
tical and impossible of realization? Is not this attitude of your 
mind a reflection of the great heresy which Theology has been so 
insistently inculeating ever since the first Church Councils? That 
great heresy is evasion which theologians substituted for the 
Master’s plain teaching of personal responsibility. The vicari- 
ous atonement is a phrase and a theory invented by theologists 
to soothe and quiet the protesting conscience, and it had no place 
in the teachings of the Master or of his great expounder Paul. 
‘*Verily I say unto thee thou shalt not come out from thence until 
thou shalt have paid the uttermost farthing,’’ says Jesus; and 
Paul says: ‘‘ Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap.’’ 
No chance there of escaping the results of acts and motives by 
pleading the good acts and motives of another. Is not modern 
‘‘Charity’’ and modern ‘‘Philanthropy’’ the same sort of sub- 
stitute and of like quality as the evasion of ‘‘vicarious atone- 
ment?’’ 

It is a true saying and worthy of all acceptance that ‘‘ Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners,’’ but he saved them 
by teaching them by precept and example to save themselves 
from the results of sin by avoiding evil and doing righteousness. 
He did not do things for people, but taught them how to do for 
themselves. He called upon the divine nature in each and sought 
to inspire each to live in accord therewith. To the sick, whom 
his touch had inspired with new hope, he said: ‘‘ Arise, take up 
thy bed and walk.’’ And to the penitent, who had found the light 
within, he said: ‘‘Go, and sin no more.’’ 

The great work of the Prophet of Nazareth was to show 
vividly and clearly to all men the wonderful and true opportuni- 
ties of life, and by his own life, his self denials and suffering, his 
precepts and parables, to instruct all—whatever the degree of 
their development—how to make the best of those opportunities ; 
and that the ideal goal of all effort is not selfish acquisition of 
worldly goods, but union with God. ‘‘I and my father are one.’’ 
‘‘Be ve therefore perfect even as your father in Heaven is per- 
fect.’’ 
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Now these teachings are not alone ideal, but also most truly 
and really practical. The foundation is Brotherhood. ‘‘The 
fundamental unity of all souls with the oversoul,’’ and the whole 
purpose of life is the at-one-ment of the personal with the Divine, 
which is the ‘‘father in Heaven.’’ It is not a vicarious atonement ; 
it is a personal at-one-ment and is at once the purpose of living 
and the right of each who lives. Therefore, to fulfill the sacred 
purpose of life, each must have an equal right of opportunity. 
To curtail in the smallest degree that sacred right of another, 
and then to substitute gifts and opportunities chosen by the 
giver, is against the natural law and the divine right. If in the 
development of our complex social organism it comes to pass 
that some have not this equal right of opportunity, it must be 
that some others are usurping rights to which they are not justly 
entitled. 

The poor and the wretched have not usurped any rights, and 
those who are using only their own rights are usurping none, and 
as some are debarred from their equal rights of opportunity, 
it is the rich and the idlers who have usurped them. Rights are 
not gifts, and gifts are not in justice to be substituted for rights. 
Brotherhood is simply justice, and the great law of justice will 
in the end require the full measure of the equal right of oppor- 
tunity to every individual. 

The doing of the world’s work, productive toil, is the only 
means of self evolution. There is no other way to the attainment 
of perfection. As man evolves by toil, by self effort, by work, 
his own evolution is the result of his own effort. To this he is 
justly entitled and to no more. The material results of toil are 
but the counters of effort. Let every one do his share of produc- 
tive labor and all will have enough and there will be abundant 
opportunity for intellectual improvement and for quiet medita- 
tion, communion with God, which is the essential reality of re- 
ligion. 

The true philanthropy will therefore seek not to confer gifts 
and favors in improving conditions, but to secure to each the re- 
sults of his efforts, and—what is fully as important in our pres- 
ent era of sordid desires—to inspire each with spiritual aspira- 
tion, to raise a standard of righteousness where so long our eyes 
have beheld only the banner of greed. The ‘‘School of Philan- 
thropy’’ should exemplify its name and teach men to love one 
another, teaching ever the great truth: that the real man is the 
soul, and that true love is the love of the soul. 
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If you devote your life to seeking to inspire in ail hearts a 
willingness to concede to each an equal right of opportunity to 
work out his own high destiny, you will have undertaken the 
highest and holiest work which one can do in this time, for when 
that shall be accomplished unselfishness will supplant greed; hu- 
manity will have become spiritually minded and peace will bring 
joy to the hearts of all. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ki. B. G. 





In the eyes of Voltaire and his disciples, Religion was a 
superfiuity, indeed a nuisance. Here, it is true, his followers 
have since found that he went too far; that Religion, being a 
great sanction to civil morality, is of use for keeping society in 
order, at least the lower classes, who have not the feeling of 
Honor in due force; and therefore, as a considerable help to 
the Constable and Hangman, ought decidedly to be kept up. But 
such toleration is the fruit only of later days. In those times, 
there was no question but how to get rid of it, root and branch, 
the sooner the better. A gleam of zeal, nay, we will call it, 
however basely alloyed, a glow of real enthusiasm and love of 
truth, may have animated the minds of these men, as they 
looked abroad on the pestilent jungle of Superstition, and hoped 
to clear the earth of it forever. This little glow, so alloyed, so 
contaminated with pride and other poor or bad admixtures, was 
the last which thinking men were to experience in Europe for 
a time. So is it always in regard to Religious Belief, how de- 
graded and defaced soever: the delight of the Destroyer and 
Denier is no pure delight, and must soon pass away. With bold, 
with skilful hand, Voltaire set his torch to the jungle: it blazed 
aloft to heaven; and the flame exhilarated and comforted the 
incendiaries; but, unhappily, such comfort could not continue. 
Hire long this flame, with its cheerful light and heat, was gone: 
the jungle, it is true, had been consumed; but, with its entangle- 
ments, its shelter and its spots of verdure also; and the black, 


chill, ashy swamp, left in its stead, seemed for a time a greater 
evil than the other. 


Carlyle, Goethe. 








CHOICE EXTRACTS AND 'TRANSLATIONS. 
Hinpu Cosmocony. 


From THE DHarmMa SuHastrRa, or Laws or Manu, WITH 
EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SANSKRIT. 
By a FELLOW oF THE RosicrucIAN SocIrgery. 


Concluded from April. | 

38. ‘‘Also stars, lightning, thunder, clouds, Indra’s rain- 
bows, meteors, earthquakes, comets and nebulae. 

39. ‘*The Kinnaras, apes, fishes, the various species of birds, 
beasts, wild and tame, men and ravenous animals with two rows 
of teeth. 

40. ‘‘Reptiles, moths, lice, fleas, and common flies, biting 
mosquitoes and all kinds of inert creatures. 

41. ‘‘Thus it was that, according to my command, those 
great minded sages created by the power of their austere devo- 
tion the whole assemblage of creatures moving and stationary 
with separate actions assigned to each. 

42. **T will now declare and make known to you what par- 
ticular actions have been allotted to each of these terrestrial 
creatures and how they are born and come into the world. 

43. ‘‘Beasts and flesh-eating animals, giants, blood-thirsty 
savages and men, are born from a matrix. 

44, ‘‘Birds are hatched from eggs, as also serpents, croco- 
diles, fishes, turtles, with other kinds of terrestrial animals as 
lizards and shell fish. 

45. ‘*Stinging mosquitoes, fleas and flies, come forth from 
hot warm vapors being produced by heat, as also other such like 
insects. 

46. ‘‘ All vegetable bodies, growing from seeds, roots, also 
fruit trees and flowery herbs, and plants which perish when their 
fruit is mature. 
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47. ‘‘Those plants called kings of the forest, flowerless yet 
fruitful, but whether flowering or fruit bearing, are called trees. 


48. ‘‘The many and various kinds of shrubs, grasses, reeds, 
creepers and climbers which spring from a seed or a slip. 


49. ‘* All these enveloped in the quality of darkness and 
manifested under a multitude of forms, by reason of their form- 
er actions and possessing an internal consciousness, are sensible 
both to pleasure and pain. 


00. ‘‘ All these alike undergo successive incarnations as re- 
corded in the sacred books, from the state of Brahma down to 
that of vegetable, in this world, that is subject to continual and 
gradual decay. 


ol. ‘‘ After creating me and this universe, He whose power 
is unlimited disappeared again, being absorbed into the Supreme 
Soul, exchanging the time of creation for the period of pralaya 
or destruction. 


52. ‘*When this Deity awakens, then the universe springs 
into existence, and when he sleeps and reposes in calm tranquil- 
lity, it becomes resolved into the primal formless substance. 

o3. ‘*For, during his peaceful slumber, embodied and in- 
earnated active beings lose their powers and functions, and 
Manas, the intellectual principle within them, falls into a state 
of inertness. 


04. ‘*When their absorption again into the supreme Being 
is completed, then the soul of all beings retires into himself and 
placidly slumbers. 

oo. ** All the organs of sense and action by which it mani- 
fested itself in myriad shapes and forms, all disappear and dis- 
solve again into the primal substance, leaving not behind a sin- 
gle trace of their existence. 

96. ‘*When, however, bringing together again and uniting 
subtile elementary principles, it enters into a vegetable or animal 
seed, then takes it upon itself a new form. 

o7. ‘In this manner, during alternate periods of activity 
and repose, of sleeping and waking, the immutable Being revivi- 
fies or destroys, in an eternal succession, the countless myriads 
of animated creatures. 

08. ‘‘He, having framed this book of the Law, taught it him- 
self to me, and I in turn have imparted it to Maritchi and the 
other great sages. 


o9. ‘‘Behold, Bhrigu, my son will fully make known the 
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contents of this book, having learned and acquired the whole of 
it from me. 

60. ‘‘Then Bhrigu, great and wise, having been thus ap- 
pointed to give forth the law, addressed the Rishis with courtesy, 
and said: ‘Give ear, Oh Rishis.’ 

61. ‘‘From this Manu Swayambhuva (sprung from the ex- 
isting one) came forth six other manus, each giving birth to a 
race of creatures. 

62. ‘‘Swarochisha, Auttami, Tamasa, Raivata, Chachsusha 
the Glorious, and Vaivaswata’? (child of the sun)—these are 
their names, and all of them are exalted in dignity and eminent 
in power. 

63. ‘‘These seven Manus, of which Swayambhuva is the 
first, have each in their own antara (period of reign) produced 
and ruled the world of animate and inanimate beings. 


64. ‘‘Eighteen nimeshas (twinklings of the eye) make a 
eashtha; thirty cashthas, a kala; thirty kalas, a muhurta; and 
thirty muhurtas make one day and night of man. 


65. ‘‘The sun causes the division of day and night for man 


and celestial beings, night being intended for their repose and 
day for toil and exertion. 


66. ‘‘A month of mortals forms a day and a night of the 
Pitris.. The first fifteen days from the full moon‘ is their period 
of activity; the second fifteen from the new moon is their time 
for repose and sleep. 


67. ‘‘A year of mortals is a day and a night of the gods (or 
celestial beings seated around the north pole). Their day is the 
northern course of the sun; their night the southern course. 


68. ‘‘Learn now and know the duration of a day and night 
of Brahma, and that of the four ages, or yugs.° 


69. ‘‘Four thousand of divine years*® is the duration of the 
first or Krita yuga. The twilight preceding it consists of as 
many hundreds of years as does also the twilight that follows it. 


70. ‘‘In the three other ages each of them preceded and 


*Name of the seventh Manu. In the great Indian epic poem the Mahabharata is 
found a most interesting account of him, as the savior of the world and regenerator 
of mankind. 

‘The Pitris were the first or grand ancestors of humanity and inhabited the moon. 

*‘The lunar month of the Hindus is divided into two parts each of fifteen days. 
The first or light part finishes with the day of the full moon, the second or dark part 
with the day of the new moon. 

‘The four ages named respectively Krita, Treta, Dwapara, and Kali correspond 
to the golden, silver, bronze and iron ages of the Greeks. As stated, their number 
is unlimited. The present or Kali yuga commenced in the year 3100 B. C. 

*The duration of the Krita age is equal to 1,728,000 human years of 360 days. 
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followed by their twilight the thousands and hundreds of years 
diminished by one.‘ 

71. ‘‘These four ages, added together, amount to twelve 
thousand,* and are called the age of the gods. 

72. ‘‘A thousand of such divine ages form a day of 
Brahma;’ also the night of Brahma is of the same duration. 

73. ‘*Those who know the duration of a day and night of 
Brahma know also: 

74. ‘*That at the expiration of his night Brahma creates 
and sends forth Manas,’’ an emanation of the divine spirit whose 
essence is existence, yet unperceived by human vision. 

79. ‘*This Manas, excited to action by the desire of Brahma 
to create, produced the universe and gave rise to the subtile 
ether to which the sages ascribe the property of conveying or 
transmitting sound by vibration. 

76. ‘‘From the transformation of the ether sprang the pure 
and potent air, vehicle of all scents and odors, and also endowed 
with tangibility, or quality of touch. 

77. ‘*From changes in the air light or fire originated, which 
illumines objects and dispels gloom and darkness by its glit- 
tering rays, its property being that of figure. 

78. ‘‘From change of light came the water, with the prop- 
erty of taste—from water the earth, with the property of smell. 
Such was the beginning of creation. 

79. ‘*This fore-mentioned age of the gods, amounting to 
twelve thousand divine years, multiplied by seventy-one, consti- 
tutes a period of reign of a Manu, or a Manvantara. 

80. ‘‘Numberless are the Manvantaras, as also the creations 
and dissolutions of the universe; yet the Divine Being performs 
all these with joy, again and again, for the sake of conferring 
happiness. 

81. ‘‘In the Krita yuga, or age, Justice, symbolized by a 
bull standing firmly on its feet, reigned, and Truth prevailed, so 
that no man suffered from iniquity. 

82. ‘‘But in the following ages, by the unjust acquisition of 
wealth and knowledge, Justice declined and Truth disappeared, 


"The duration of the Treta age is equal to 1,296,000 years, that of Dwapara, 
864,000 years, and that of the Kali age, 432,000 years. 

“These 12,000 years are equal to 4,320,000 human years. 

*The expiration of a day of Brahma is followed by Pralaya or dissolution of 
the world, when commences the night of Brahma. At the end of 100 years each of 
360 Kalpas or days or Brahma, occurs Maha Pralaya or the general destruction of 
the universe when Brahma himself ceases to exist or be manifest. Fifty of these 
years have already passed away. 

”The intellectual Principle. 
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followed by theft, falsehood and fraud. For this reason the 
duration of each successive age became diminished, by one- 
fourth. 

83. ‘‘Mankind, free from disease and rejoicing in desires 
fulfilled and satisfied, lived four hundred years; but in the Treta, 
or second, and other ages, the duration of life became gradually 
lessened by one-quarter. 

84. ‘‘The life of mortals, as given in the Vedas, the rewards 
of good actions, and the powers of animated creatures, bore 
fruits proportioned to the order of the ages. 

85. ‘‘Certain virtues and duties distinguished the Krita 
age, others the Treta, Dwapara and Kali ages, in proportion to 
their decrease of duration. 

86. ‘‘In the first age devotion and piety prevailed; in the 
second. divine knowledge; in the third, the duty of sacrifice; in 
the fourth, Kali, or dark age, liberality. 

87. ‘‘For the preservation of the entire universe, the Divine 
Being, supremely glorious, assigned different duties to those be- 
ings who were produced from his mouth, his arm, his thigh, and 
his foot. 

88. ‘*T’o the Brahmans, sprung from his head, he assigned 
the study and the teaching of the Vedas, the performance and 
conduct of sacrifices and ceremonial rites, of giving alms if they 
be rich; and if poor, of receiving gifts. 

89. ‘‘On the Kshatriya he enjoined the protection and de- 
fence of the people, the exercise of charity, the duty of sacrifice, 
the reading of the sacred scriptures, and moderation of sensual 
indulgence. 

90. ‘‘For the Vaisya he prescribed the keeping and care of 
cattle, alms-giving, sacrifice, study of holy scripture, trading, 
lending on interest, and the cultivation of the land. 

91. ‘One duty only did the supreme Being assign to the 
Sudra: to serve the aforementioned cdstes, without depreciation 
of their worth. 

92. *‘Of the human body, the part above the navel is de- 
clared the most pure, but the Self-existent Being has declared 
the mouth as the purest part. 

93. ‘‘Sinee the Brahman by his origin from the noblest of 
organs, and through being the first born of men, and possessing 
the holy seriptures, he is by right the chief of the whole creation. 

94. ‘‘Indeed, the Being who exists of himself produced the 
Brahman from his mouth in order that, after performing holy 
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rites and ceremonies, he might present offerings to the gods and 
progenitors of mankind for the conservation of all existing crea- 
tures. 

95. ‘‘ What living creature can then surpass him by whose 
mouth the celestial gods feast continually on clarified butter, and 
the ancestors of humanity on hallowed cakes? 

96. ‘As amongst created things, those that are animated 
are the most excellent; amongst animated beings, those who sub- 
sist by their intelligence; so amongst intelligent men the Brah- 
man is chief and highest. 

97. Amongst the Brahmans, the most excellent is he who pos- 
sesses the secret doctrine, amongst the learned, he who knows his 
duty and performs it virtuously; for by the study of the holy 
scripture they are led to true beatitude. 

98. The birth of a Brahman is the continual incarnation of 
Dharma (the god of justice), for the Brahman is born for the 
execution of justice and final absorption into the Divine Being 
Brahma. 

99. The Brahman on coming into the world is born chief of 
all creatures, and his duty is the conservation of all civil and 
religious laws. 

100. Everything in the world is in a manner the property 
of and belongs to the Brahman by right of primogeniture and 
eminence of birth. 

101. The Brahman eats but his own food, carries or wears 
only his own raiment and gives what is his own in alms, and it 
is through the benevolence of the Brahman that men enjoy the 
good things of life. 

102. To distinguish the duties of the Brahmans from those 
of every other caste, the sage Manu has composed this code of 
laws. 

103. Which should be studied constantly by every learned 
and instructed Brahman, and explained by him to his disciples. 
It must never be taught by any member of a lower or inferior 
caste. ' 

104. In reading it, the Brahman who performs his devotions 
scrupulously keeps himself free from defilement in word, thought 
and act. 


105. Of his ancestors and descendants, he purifies each of 
them as far as the seventh generation and he alone has the merit 
to possess the whole earth. 

106. This excellent code brings about the acquisition of 
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everything desirable. It increases intelligence and by the pro- 
curation of fame and a long life leads to supreme happiness. 

107. In it, the system of law is explicitly and clearly laid 
down, with the good and evil qualities of human actions and the 
immemorial customs of the four castes. 

108. Immemorial custom is the highest law, approved both 
by Scripture and tradition, therefore he who desires his own 
welfare and happiness ought always to conform himself thereto. 

109. The Brahman who deviates from it, enjoys not the fruit 
of the Vedas. If, however, he scrupulously keeps it, he gathers 
a full harvest therefrom. 

110. Thus holy sages, having recognized that law proceeds 
from immemorial customs, have adopted them as the basis of 
piety and religion. 

111. The creation of the world, the sacraments or forms of 
religious ceremonies, the duties and conduct of a Brahmachari 
or student of theology, and the important rite of bathing before 
taking leave of his guru (teacher) at the termination of his no- 
vitiateship. 

112. The choosing of a bride, the laws relating to marriage 
and nuptial rites, the mode of celebrating the five great sacra- 
ments and performing the Sraddha or funeral obsequies accord- 
ing to ancient custom. 

113. The various means of procuring a livelihood, the du- 
ties of a householder, lawful and unlawful kinds of food, the 
purification of men and the utensils they use. 

114. Laws concerning women, devotees and ascetics seeking 
Moksha or final beatitude, the duties of a king and decisions of 
judges. 

115. Laws regarding the proof of testimony and examina- 
tion of witnesses, marital and conjugal relationships, the division 
of inheritances, prohibitions against gambling and the punish- 
ment of criminals. 

116. Rules enjoined upon the commercial and servile classes, 
as also rules to be observed in times of distress and acts of ex- 
piation of sin. 

117. The three kinds of transmigration, the result and out- 
come of actions done, the supreme bliss attending good deeds, the 
distinguishing between vice and virtue. 


*Masses for the dead similar to those now celebrated in Roman Catholic churches 
for the deliverance of the soul of a departed relative out of purgatory. 
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118. And finally, the customs of other countries differing on 
polity and religion, the rules concerning followers of other re- 
ligious and commercial companies, all these promulgated by 
Manu, have been laid down and discussed. 

119. At my request he revealed them unto me. I now de- 
clare and make them known unto you. See to it that you ob- 
serve them and keep them intact adding nothing thereto and tak- 
ing nothing therefrom. 





In the universities they learn nothing but to believe: first, 
to believe that others know that which they know not; and after, 
themselves know that which they know not. They are like a be- 
calmed ship; they never move but by the wind of other men’s 
breath, and have no oars of their own to steer withal. 

—Bacon’s Essays. 





Conquerors are a class of men with whom, for most part, 
the world could well dispense; nor can the hard intellect, the un- 
sympathizing loftiness and high but selfish enthusiasm of such 
persons inspire us in general with any affection; at best it may 
excite amazement; and their fall, like that of a pyramid, will be 
beheld with a certain sadness and awe. But a true Poet, a man 
in whose heart resides some effluence of Wisdom, some tone of 
the ‘‘Eternal Melodies,’’ is the most precious gift that can be 
bestowed on a generation: we see in him a freer, purer develop- 
ment of whatever is noblest in ourselves; his life is a rich lesson 
to us; and we mourn his death as that of a benefactor who loved 
and taught us. 


Carlyle, burns. 





To every poet, to every writer, we might say: Be true, if you 
would be believed. Let a man but speak forth with genuine 
earnestness the thought, the emotion, the actual condition of his 
own heart; and other men, so strangely are we all knit together 
by the tie of sympathy, must and will give heed to him. In 
culture, in extent of view, we may stand above the speaker, or 
below him; but in either case, his words, if they are earnest 
and sincere, will find some response within us; for in spite of 
all casual varieties in outward rank or inward, as face answers 
to face, so does the heart of man to man. 

Carlyle, Burns. 








OUR MAGAZINE SHELF. 


NOTICE.—Books, coming under the subjects to which this Magazine is devoted, 
will be received, and, as space permits, impartially reviewed irrespective of author 


or publisher. 


The duty of the reviewer is to present to our readers a true and unbiased ac- 
d 


count of his charge. 


BREATHS OF THE GREAT LOVE’S 
SONG, by James Macbeth. The Theo- 
sophical Publishing Society, London, 
1906. 154 pages, Svo., price 3s. 64. 

Mr. James Leith Macbeth Bain, the 
author of ‘“‘The Brotherhood of Healers” 
(reviewed in THE WORD, vol. 4, p. 68), 
has given to the Erglish reader another 
one of those extraordinary and surpris- 
ing books of his. Few other than he 
would dare, even if they could, to 
write, and much less print, some of the 


claims and assertions he makes about 
himself without their challenging the 
charge of self-delusion, self-deceit and 


hypocrisy. He claims that in him dwells 
the Great Love; that he gives himself to 
it; that “Whatever Thou willest through 
me, Oh Love; Thou are my will;’’ thatthis 


love is no earthly love, and no woman 
inspires his lyrics, but that these are 
impersonal, selfless love songs, breath- 


ings of the Great Love. It amounts to 
this: that he is realizing something of 
the consciousness of I-am-Thou-and- 
Thou-art-I, a Christ consciousness; that 
Soul (see THE WORD, vol. 2, pp. 258 ss.) 
reveals itself through him: ‘‘Oh hear my 
song Love-welling, for I sing to the 
music of earth, the power of the Christ 


indwelling and the throes of the hidden.- 


birth.” 

Smiling doubt of his right to make 
these claims is overthrown, and criticism 
of many jingling stanzas and of some 
limping verses, which come along with 
the smoothly running, as well as excep- 
tions taken to some of his poetical 
imagery, are silenced when the reader 


There is no deviation 


from this principle.—E 

feels the genuineness of the Breaths of 
the Creat Love’s Song breathed through 
the author. There is here often breathed 
great and impersonal love, true har- 
mony, and all expressed with such power- 
ful poetic fire, that the afflatus which de- 
scended upon the author at those times 
cannot fail to touch and affect the 
reader. His poetry ennobles and _ in- 
spires even a casual reader. 

In the Prologue in which the poet 
takes us to the scenes of his Scottish 
boyhood, he sees with feeling and sym- 
pathy the dramas of nature, hears her 
many-sounding voice, lives the lives of 
the wild things, and envelops all in the 
enfolding impersonal love that breathes 
through him. The personal features are 
apparent only, and soon found to be of 
the universal, speaking through Bain as 
a personal channel. He sings of the 
white-tipped rocks of wintry Scotland, 
the white  heaths, the snow-swept 
moors and forests of fir. The Bens 
stand around silent, the streams of their 
life bound, soon caught in the ice of 
December. But there is in his song, too, 
the golden plover, the whirr of the muir- 
cock’s wing, the rush of the moss-brown 
Fernitt by grassy braes, her pools alive 
with black trout, and lambs frisking 
through her lilt, all day gamboling, 
sooty-faced boys and girls at their 
games. Every wild creature, mountain- 
myrtle, primrose and snowdrop, the 
drooping bracken tenderly clothing the 
hearth stones, all are channels of the 
Great Love. The Great Love wel- 
comes, through Bain, the beaming of the 
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star as it comes over the Ben, loves 
through him the life of thé woods and 
the things of nature to the degree he 
has devoted himself to its service, and 
so it often bestows itself on him imme- 
diately. 

The way by which he reached this 
state was the recognition of his debt to 
his fellow man. The following are a few 
instances showing Bain’s. originality, 
combining sound philosophy with lyrics: 


For we owe a debt to the sinner, 
A debt of love and prayer; 

And though he be dead or living, 
Sure, all in his toil must share. 


And ye shall never enter 
The blessed, the endless peace, 
So long as one sin-bound brother 
Is calling on you for release. 


(p. 53.) 


Oh, what if he be bearing 
A something for you and for me, 

The poison, the death and the darkness 
Of the world’s iniquity? 


What if his soul be a centre 
Round which be gathered the ill 

Of the soul of our race, and his torment 
Can alone the malignance kill? 


What if his flesh be absorbing 
The cursedness of your death? 
What if, in his very breathing, 
Be the cleansing of your breath? 


What if his mind be a body 
Whereto is drawn and wherein 
Are eaten, consumed and transmuted 

The old elements of your sin? 


Methinks if the long clear-seeing 
Of sweet Love were coming to you, 
Ye would find that what I am saying 
Is true, ay, is finely true. 
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And the loathsomest worm is working 
Life’s great service for the flower; 

And your feeble sister is toiling 
Through sin for your sinless dower. 


And the blessed Christ in the sinner 
Is crucified daily anew; 

But your selfishness there has nailed him; 
And he is suffering for you. 


Ay, the Christ is the very kindred 
Of the outcast; and of one kind 

The clean and unclean and the gentle, 
The cruel and innocent mind. 


And there is no way, young brother, 
You tread where he has not gone; 
And all along his footsteps 
May be leading you one by one. 


And Love alone can heal thee, 
And make thy flesh divine; 
And Love alone can seal thee 
With the holy, the deathless sign. 
(p. 42.) 


Ay, every soul I will love it, 
Though it seems no love to deserve; 

As thou givest to me, I will give it, 
Unconditioned, without reserve. 


(p. 44 


He sings with inspiration to the Great 
Love: 
I’ll go with thee where thou goest; 
I'll follow thee firm and sure; 
I’ll do whatever thou doest; 
I’ll endure what thou wouldst endure. 


O Love, thou art now my mother, 
My father, my children, my wife, 
My neighbor, my sister, my brother, 
Yea, the innermost kin of my life. 


O Love, I am now thy servant, 
And thee alone I will serve; 

And never for one moment 
Shall I from loving swerve. 


(p. 43.) 
AQUARIUS. 











